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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 

Problem 

The main purpose of this study is to present 
some aspects of Indian history and culture of the 
region at Warroad^ Minnesota which have never been 
recorded. A comprehensive history of the state of 
Minnesota can be found in many textbooks but the study 
of the Chippewa families and the early days of Warroad^ 
Minnesota have been omitted from history books and the 
curriculum. The study of the history will be limited 
to that of three families whose names are well-known 
in this area. These three Chippewa families » named 
Ka-Kay-Geesick, Lightning, and Thunder, made Warroad 
their home before any white men came. Ka-Kay-Geesick' s 
story is significant because of his career as medicine 
man, and because of his long life. The Lightning 
name is associated with Indiein brafts and their 
relationship to regional history. The Thunder family 
has had five Indian Chiefs, including the present 
Chief of the Tribe. 
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Sources of Informatiori — 

The three Chippewa families , whose history is 
recorded in this writings were the chief sources of 
information. Interviewing was carried on in the homes 
of the Indian families with the use of a tape recorder* 
Material gathered consisted of their own stories and 
chants I photographs » and crafts. 

Mrs, Angus I only living daughter of Ka--Kay-Geesick, 
gave a portion of the information about her father* 
Julius Anderson, a good frienu and one who had had much 
contact with Ka-Kay-Geesick, provided a great deal of 
the data. 

Tom Thunder and his son, the present Indian Chief, 
Jim Thunder, gave the material for the Thunder family. 

Mrs. Margaret Lightning Aas, Tom Lightning's 
daughter, spoke as an interpreter for her parents ♦ 
She had a good knowledge of Indian life in Warroad in 
the early days. Margaret is one of the few Chippewa 
who still continue the craft work of their parents. 
In addition to giving much information, she also wrote 
a personal account of her feelings as a Chippewa 
Indian, which is included in the appendix. 

Craft work such as baskets, beadwork, work with 
leather and fur, and drawings were collected and used 
as sources of data about the culture. 
O 
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Personal Reasons 

Personal reasons for doing this research stemmed 
from an interest in the craft work of the Chippewa 
Indian here at Warroad. This interest in the art and 
craftwork, led the writer to a greater awareness of 
other contributions and eventually to an interest in the 
personal history of these three families. It gave an 
excellent opportunity to become better acquainted with 
these people* 

An effort was made to trace some stories to their 
original sources and record them on tape. It was 
impossible to assemble any measurable proof of the 
authenticity of the report, because humaxi memory is 
tricky and unreliable, but an attempt, was made to find 
out how the early Chippewa expressed themselves, how 
they earned their livelihood and what they thought 
about life and death. 

The characters written about are ordinary men and 
women, yet they are exceptional in the way they have 
responded to the forces of time and change. 

To document this account adequately would call 
for much further work and additional information. 
There were no written records of dates and events kept 
by the early Chippewa. 

ERLC 



If this account can show some continuity and 
point out that the achievements of these people were 
far from negligible ^ it will have served some purpose. 
It is hoped that it will fill one small empty corner 
of Minnesota history. 

Having had over twenty years of teaching in the 
Warroad School, the writer has had an opportunity to 
observe the Chippewa Indian students as well as have 
first-hand experience teaching these students. The 
present day students have made contributions notably 
in the area of art and athletics. 

The Indian drop-out rate at Warroad has been high, 
with only six students out of twenty-two completing 
their high school training in the past ten years. 

At the present time the number of Indian students 
enrolled in the Warroad Schools would be only five 
per cent of the total enrollment. Yet the referrals 
to the school social worker from this group make up 
approximately nineteen per cent of the entire 
enrollment. 
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Sunuaary : 

The three families included in this study, 
Ka~Kay-Geesick, Lightning, and Thunder, have all made 
many historical and cultural contributions. A personal 
interest in the craft of the Chippewa Indians here at 
Wari'oad, Minnesota led to a further study of the history 
of these three prominent Indian families. The artistic 
expression of the earlier Indians helped to keep alive 
many traditions of the past. It is hoped that this 
work in some way will help to preserve some of the 
history and at the same time give the Indian families 
a greater pride in their heritage. 



Chapter II 



The^ several recent studies on the 

American Indian groups that have made important 
contributions to their present and recorded history. 
The majority have dealt with Indians on the reservation. 
Several of the most noteworthy that bear some relation- 
ship to this study will be included. (This study 
includes only three Indian families in a non- 
reservation area.) 

Indian children fare poorly indeed by contemporary 
American standards of health, education^ and welfare. 
The U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
reported in 19b9 that although the Indian infant death 
rate has declined ^1 per cent since 1955i there are 
^0 Indian infant deaths per 1,000 live births, or 
12 more than the national average. The Indian's life 
expectancy is six years leas than that for Americans 
as a whole. The average schooling is a little more 
than eight years as compared to 11.? years for other 
Americans; and ^5 per cent of those 1^ years of age 
and over have less than an eighth-grade education. 
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The school drop-out rate is slightly more than 
45 per cent. More than one-third of all working- 
age Indians who are able to work are jobless; the 
rate is higher seasonally and in some of the more 
remote localities* Seventy-five per cent of the total 
Indian population is under the age of 25 > and 45 per 
cent is under 16 years*''" Education of Indian children 
becomes a matter of more than ordinary concern when 
we consider these figures. 

About one-thii^d of the Indian people today can 

be found in industrial centers such as Los Angeles » 

2 

San Francisco > Chicago » and Minneapolis* Minneapolis 
is becoming known nationally as a leading center for 
urban activism. The American Indian Movement is the 
most active of the groups in the drive for self- 
determination. They have raised issues and sought 
change on jobSi housing, welfare, criminal Justice, 
education, and other public programs* The organization 
has promoted cultural pride and identity especially 
among young Indians.' 

■^U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Office of Education. Th e Education Professions , 1968- 
Washington, D. 0. Government Printing Office, 1969, 
pp. 106-110. 

^Ibid., p. 107. 

^Editorial, Minneapol is Tribune , August 6, 1970, p. 10. 
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The American Indian Movement (AIM) is not the 

only Indian organization to deserve notice. The 

Upper Midwest American Indian Center and many other 

groups are working to improve conditions for urban 

Indians. These organizations help the general 

situation among American Indians so they receive 

more attention, even in the more remote communities. 

The successful transition into the American culture 

of nearly half of the present Indian population — 

the 45 per cent who are under the age of 16— becomes 

a responsibility of Indian leadership as well as of 

educators. State and local agencies will also need 

to take full advantage of Federal Aid to give more 

attention to the need for variations within their 

education systems to meet the needs of culturally 

different children. 

Some city schools are already engaged in some 

programs to help the Indian minority student. One 

such urban program, called Service to American Indian 

Resident Students (STAIRS)^ is being conducted in 

Minneapolis and is headed by an Indian named Lawrence 

Bisonette. STAIRS is a one-to-one tutoring program 



4 

U. S. Department of Health, Sducation, and Welfare , 
Office of Education. The Education Fi^ofessions, 1^68- 
Washington, D* 0. Government Printing Office , 1969, 
^^9^ 106-110. 
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for Indian ohildren between the first and sixth grades. 
Its purpose is to cut the high rate of Indian drop- 
outs from school. 

Bisonette states: "Many of the dropouts in 
higher grades leave school because they haven •t been 
properly prepared. Some of them need special prepara- 
tion and that's where STAIRS fits in. By giving them 
tutoring in lower grades, we hope to see them become 
more enthusiastic about staying in school. If the 
Indians who are able to help will help, many problems 
of this country's original inhabitants can be solved."^ 

The project STAIRS » financed for $25»000 by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity^ has been in operation 
for over two years. Bisonette "feels it may be too 
early to measure any achievements, but the feedbacks 
on the subject have been favorable thus far." 

There are about 130 students in the program, 
with an expected enrollment of 200. The project STAIRS 
grew out of a concern of Indian parents about pre- 
venting under-achievement in school and among potential 
drop-out students. Members of the staff and the 



^Minneapolis Star > November 9» 1970, p. 3B. 
"For Children, STAIRS Asks Aid from City Indians" 
(Jim Jones, Staff Writer) 

^Ibid. , p» ?• 
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policy-making board are of Indian descent » and the 
program's advisory committfie is made up of parentSi 
college coordinators I professional educators from 
parochial and public schools and others with 
specialized knowledge • 

According to a 1966 report of the special 
California Commission on Indian Education (a state 
where nearly all Indian citizens are in public 
schools^) '^teachers often accept work from Indian 
students which is below the standards of others 
in the same class. The education of the Indian is 
not the same quality as that of the non-Indian because 
of lack of teacher concern or failure of the school 
system to devise compensatory teaching to cope with 
students of differing cultural background;^. The lack 
of awareness of Indian needs in many areas creates an 
inhospitable climate for educating Indian children 

Q 

in public schools." 

Several recent periodical articles, selected 
because of differences in their approaches , deal 



^ Minneapolis Star ^ Nov. 9i 1970, p. 3B, 
"Per Children, STAIRS Asks Aid from City Indians'* 
(Jim Jones, Staff Writer) 

U. S. Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education. The Edu catio n Pro fessions, 1968- 
Washington D» C. Government Printing Office, 1969, 
pp* 106-110. 
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with the lncian*s role in the past and his potential 
in society today. 

Bernadoaii as head of a coordinating council for 
research in Indian education in Arizona i requested 
that teachers summarize pairticuiar techniques, aids , 
and units they had found to be effective with Indian 
children. These included units related to the Indian's 
worlc and life, information about the native state, and 
knowledge of their tribe. ^ The writer felt these were 
necessary areas to study to assure some success and 
achievement in school work. Included were creative 
writingi story telling, music, arts, and crafts as 
well as geography and science. 

One of the problems in working with the Indian 
children would be the teacher's attitude toward them* 
The study stressed the need for a friendly, helpful 
attitude toward the Indian child. 

The second study, by Bryde, dealt with a new 
approach to Indian education. He felt that the recent 
drop-out rate of Indian students was not wholly 



-^Bernadoni, Louis C. , "Successful Teacher Practices 
in tho Teaching of Indian Youngsters", Arizona State 
Department of Public Instruction, Phoenix. 1961. 
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attributed to the value conflict created when the 
youth enter school, but was also related to the 
identificatioh problem. It had been observed that 
after successful achievement for a periodi a reversal 
occurred and a steady decline was shown. He conducted 
his research to determiae the possible causes of what 
is Icnown as the "cross-over phenomenon." His hypoth- 
esis was that psychological conflict during adoles- 
I cence causes personality problems and at this point 
the Indian student suddenly begins to fall behind in 
achievement.^^ 

Results of achievement records for the Indian 
group revealed performance above the national norms 
on the California Achievement test given in grades 
four to six. At grade seven the Indian student suddenly 
began to fall behind in achievement. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
was administered to 41^ Indian students and 225 white 
students. The test disclosed psychological conflict 
among many of the Indian youth who were experiencing 
achievement difficulties. As a result of this research, 



Bryde, John P., "New Approach to Indian Education'\ 
Report on Resume to U. S. Department of HEV/, Office of 
Education on Holy Rosary Mission, Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota, 1967> 
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a new course called Acculturational Psychology lias been 

12 

developed for Indian youth in that school • 

The third study to be included here was done by 
Pecoraro^ special studies consultant in the Maine State 
Department of Education. 

The program planned by Pecoraro was designed to 
accomplish two obdectlves-—to improve the self-image of 
the Indian child and at the same time convert non^ 
Indian children's pre;)udices to a "human" feeling for 
the Indian *s condition. The researcher tried to reach 
both of these ob,3ectives through a series of special 
lessons on Indian history and culture given to fourth^ 
fifth, and sixth grade students in a Passamaquoddy 
Indian school and to a similar grade level group in a 
non-Indian school in Augusta, Maine* Lessons prepared 
by Pecoraro were photographic exhibits, films about the 
tribes' past, Indian songs, crafts such as basketmaking, 
and slide-tape presentations of home craft Industries 
and employment. After the pretesting of experimental 
and control groups in 1970, the lessons were given to 
the experimental classes. By emphasixing Indian 



Bryde, John F» , '^New Approach to Indian Education 
Report on Resume to U. S. Department of EBW, Office of 
Edxication on Holy Rosary Mission, Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota, 1967 • 



contributions to the United States cultural heritage 
as well as to contemporary society » through these 
specially prepared lessons, the Indian image for both 
Indians and non- Indians improved. The attitude of the 
control group did not show any change, 

Pecoraro explained that this type of work might 
have more far-reaching significance; "if you can change 
Indian attitudes with this technique, you can also use 
it effectively with other minority groups,""'"^ 

LandiSi anthropologist and author of several 
books on the Chippewa Indian, writes: "to deal with 
Indians of any age and condition, educators must reckon 
with the operation of tribal culture in particular 
situations." Tnis statement helps to intensify the 
need for the educator to be well informed of the history 
and culture of this minority group # She further states 
that "because of great cultural differences from 
American civilization, conquest by European and American 
Powers, loss of territories and self-government, poverty, 



^The Effect of a Series of Special Lessons on 
Indian History and Culture Upon the Attitudes of Indians 
and Non-Indian Students. Joe Pecoraroi Maine State 
Department of Education, 1970# 

1^ 

Ruth Landis, Culture in American Education , 
John Wiley and Sons, Hew York, 1965, p* 311» 

o 
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prejudice and discrimination, American Indian children 

ire probably more neglected by public education than 

any other* "^^ 

Her book on Culture in American Education describes 

an experimental teacher training program that combines 

the studying of anthropology and education to produce 

some practical ways of solving the problem of assisting 

16 

teachers in their work with minority groups* 

Summary 

There continues to be serious concern shown for 
improving the education of the Indian children^ by 
educators as well as by local, state and national 
authorities. The studies included in the review of 
literature showed a varied approach to research on this 
problem. At the same time each study brought out 
(1) the importance of assisting the student to be 
informed about the historical and Indian cultural 
contributions of his race and (2) the need to improve 
the self-image of the Indian student. 



^^Ruth Landis, C ulture in American Sducation i 
John Wiley and Sons, "*New York, 1965, p. 511. 

^^Ibid. 
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Chapter III 



THS STORIES OP THREE INDIAN FAMILIES 

Warroad Indian Today > The total population at 
the ffarroadi Minnesota school is about 700 students? 
of these only thirty-four are Chippewa Indian • Of 
the thirty-four enrolled, twenty are in grades one 
through six, and fourteen are in high school. There 
is a difference of opinion about the identification 
of Indians, even among themselves. In order to be 
legally qualified for receiving some types of privi- 
leges such as college scholarship aid, a person must 
prove he has at least one-fourth Indian blood • In 
other words, if one of the four grandparents was a 
full-blood, the grandchild could be classified as 
Indian. In the "Minnesota Chippewa Indians", a hand- 
book for teachers by Crawford, Peterson and Wurr, the 
authors believe it more important for the teacher to 
"identify the pupil who thinks of himself as Indian, 
who has grown up in an Indian family and who has been 
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exposed to a childhood environment in which others 
considered him to he Indian."^ 

The Indian student in Warroad does not live on 
a reservation, so he is not geographically isolated. 
The Indian student speaks the English language. His 
cultural environment is not completely different from 
that of the society that surrounds him; he is partly 
acculturatedt 

One of the difficulties encountered is the 
minimal involvement of Indian parents in the formal 
education of their children. They rarely participate, 
and often do not understand what is expected of them 
or their children. Because of their own educational 
limitations, they have trouble understanding the 
school programs • This leads to a low educational 
aspiration and expectation on the part of parents 
and pupils. 

No social institution can really he understood 
without consideration of its history. The history 
is an aid in coming to some understanding of people 
different from one^s own. The problems of the Indian 
minority are not likely to be solved without some 



Dean A. Crawford, David L. Peterson, Virgil Wurr, 
Minnesota Chippewa Indians, St. Paul Upper Midwest 
^^egionai Educational Laboratory, 19&7i p* 15 • 
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attention being paid to the Indian's long history, 
including some oppression by dominant people* 

'J?his history of eariy Inaian life will, it is 
hoped, help to show the contributions of this minority 
group to the growth and development of the Warroad, 
Minnesota, area • This study may help to uncover what 
it means to be an Indian in northern Minnesota, and 
at the same time show some of the contributions of the 
Chippewa Indian to the area's culture and heritage. 

This chapter includes a history of three promi- 
nent Indian families that have lived all their lives 
in the Warroad area. 

The entire area around Wari^oad has been associated 
with historical events centered around Indians. At 
the mouth of a small creek that ran into the Warroad 
River, Indians loaded their canoes when they came in . 
from islands on Lake of the Woods. They were on their 
way to the western part of Minnesota to recover stolen 
goods which the Sioux raiding parties had taken back 
with them. The "war road" ran from the Warroad River 
westward, following the gravel ridge. For the Indians 
this ridge was a convenient summer route to the prairie, 
and because this land was disputed by the Sioux, the 
trail became known as war road. In the Chippewa 



languagei Ka-Beck-a-Nung meeois ^' war road" or "trail of 
war** so that was the name given to this site. Some 
interpret Ka~Beck-a-Nung to mean *'end of the land 
trail 

Warroad oertainly could have been "the end of the 
land trail" because it was also a portal to the great 
canoe route from the Great Lakes i Pigeon River, through 
the international boundary waters to Lake of the Woods, 
This is the route La Verendrye, the French explorer and 
fur trader » had taken in 1752 when he came through this 
area. 

Originally/ Minnesota was populated by two great 
Indian tribes, the Sioux and the Chippewa, When the 
first white men came into Minnesota they found the 
prairies and forests inhabited by a primitive tribe 
called the Dakotas—meaning "friend," or ^ally." In 
later years they became known as the Sioux--a name 
given to them by their enemies — meaning "like a snake," 

The Ojibway or Chippewa Indians moving westward 
from the Atlantic coast arrived at Lake Superior after 
the Sioux were in Minnesota* The two tribes differed 



Sari Chapin, Angle of Incidents , Warroad 
Historical Society, Warroad, Minnesota, 1970, p, 5. 
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i!i language and oustoi&t and a long war developed. At 
first the Sioux were able to iceep the Chippewa from 
adVanOing but alowiy they were driven to the west and 
south. The Chippewa took over the northern area. Both 
tribes continued to send out war parties, although the _ 
white men tried to maintain peace. (They wanted the 
Indian to supply furs, which he was not able to do 
while at war.) Not until after the uprising of 1862» 
when the Sioux were finally driven out, did the fighting 
end.^ 

No history of Warroad would be complete without 
including Ka-Kay-Geesick, medicine man of the Warroad 
Chippewa. He was belifived to be 124 years old at the 
time of his death in 1968. A brief story of his life 
may help to describe the early life of the Chippewa 
in this area. 



■^Theodore C. Blegen, Building Minnesota . (Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company, 193B; p. 98. 
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Ka-Kay-Geesick > In a small doae-shaped hut 
covered with birch baric and located close to the banks 
of the Warroad River, a baby boy was born to Osha Wash 
and May Muska Wa^hie. The naming of a Chippewa child 
wa& a thing of ritualistic and divine importance. A 
child's true name must be revealed by the Great Spirit 
to the parents or other relatives* Perhaps May Wuska 
Washie dreamed of a beautiful sky that never darkened, 
so she called her son Ka-Kay-Geeaick, which in Chippewa 
means "Everlasting Sky.^* 

Ka-Kay-Geesick spent his childhood in a primitive 
society. He lived in a tepee or domed hut with reed 
mats piled one on top of the other as insulation from 
the cold ground. He was nursed by his mother and 
weaned on a broth made from dried fish, venison, and 
berries. For diapers the Indian mother used soft 
moss. The common dress for a boy learning to walk and 
play was leggings made of deer skin. A long pullover 
^jacket fringed at the bottom completed his body covering. 



Information about Ka-Kay-Geesick came from 
Mrs. Angus, his only living daughter; Verna, his 
daughter-in-law; Florence Ka--Kay-Geasick, married to 
his grandson Robertj and Robert, Jr., his great 
grandson. This was obtained by interview^ photographs 
furnished by the family, and tapes. Julius Anderson 
had made some records and also added material by 
interview. 
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An Indian boy's education began at an early age. 
In a country with a comparatively severe climate of 
long winters and short summers, survival depended upon 
learning to provide enough food and shelter to live 
out the long winter. He had to iearn to fish, hunt, 
and gather berries i and to plant corn and potatoes. 
Some seed potatoes had to he kept from year to year, 
so in the fall he would help his mother dig a deep 
hole I line it with hay, put in a few bushels of potatoes i 
and cover it well to protect them from frost. Potatoes 
were also cut in slices , like our modern-day potato 
chips, and dried to prevent spoilage. 

Bucks I venison, fish, and moose meat were used 
for food. During the hot, dry days of summer the 
meat was dried in long strips and hung over a frame- 
work of small saplings. A low, smokey fire beneath 
the strips kept the insects away. This strip of meat 
was referred to by white men as "jerky*" Eat^-ng it 
was like trying to eat a piece of leather, but it 
was sufficient nourishment to carry along on a hunting 
trip. To prepare jerky for a meal it was pounded into 
a flour-like consistency called Kus Kee Wok. This 
substance could be boiled with corn or potatoes and 
made into a gravy. 
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The absence of any dairy products and cooking 
oil was not a hardship. The Indians had developed 
the art of extracting fish oils from the abundant 
sturgeon in Lake of the Woods, The skin of this fish 
was preserved/ made pliable^ and shaped into a vessel 
glued with a substance processed from a part of the 
inside of the fish. Wfc^^n the vessel was dried and 
set, it was filled with fish oils, moose tallow or 
bear grease. 

Up to the age of fourteen, the Chippewa boy 
worked mainly with the women who did the fishing, 
gardening, berry picking ^ and weaving. At fourteen 
he was old enough to hunt with the men — paddling a 
canoe to Willow Creek, Buffalo Point, or Reed River 
to bring back moose, bear, or deer. 

In 1858 Minnesota was admitted to the Union, 
shortly before Ka-Kay-Geesick*s fourteenth birthday. 
(At that age he was not aware that he had become a 
citizen of the State of Minnesota. As far as this 
Chippewa Indian was concerned, his world was not 
very big.) Once a year he would accompany his parents f 
on a visit to the Roseau River to visit his cousin 
Mickinoc. Another annual event was the pow-wow at 
Koochiching (now known as Fort Francis, Ontario.^ 
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Bemidjii the southern limits and Kenora to the north 
were the boundaries for this Chippewa Indian, 

The commerce of Canada was carried on by water ^ 
by the voyageurs^ in forty-foot canoes, paddling from 
Grand Portage on lake Superior^ through JRainy Lake and 
Rainy River into and across Lake of the Woods to North- 
west Angle Inlet. They would land at the Hudson Bay 
post in Harrison Creek^ Manitoba, and go as far we©t 
into the river as they could paddle. (See map, page 52) 
There the goods were loaded onto ox carts — the big wheeled 
"Red River cart" — and sent into Winnipeg and points west. 
In the summer of 18^0, there appeared on Lake of the Woods 
a fleet of steam boats, built by shipbuilders from the 
Great Lakes. There were as many as fifty of these wood- 
burning boats traveling the water of Lake of the Woods. 
Since Warroad was about thirty miles south of the course 
that boats traveled from the mouth of the Rainy River to 
the Northwest Angle, it was seldom that one of these 
boats came down to the Warroad port. It was on a visit 
to the Angle country that Ka-Kay-Geesick probably saw 
his first white man. 

Shortly after 1880, the white settlers started 
moving in from the west. Life for Ka-Kay-Geesick and 
all the Indians who had lived simply as sons of nature, 
about to undergo a drastic change. Jim Hill, a 
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young man from Canada^ had become interested in trade 
between St. Paul and Canada, handling freight from 
steam boats, ox carts, and later the railroads. This 
often took him to the north where he recognized the 
potential of these counties.^ Railroad tracks soon 
ran to Winnipeg and it was over these rails that white 
men came to Warren and Steven. From there they trav- 
eled by stage coach, horse and buggy, or wagon to 
Roseau County. Each week the Indians saw more settlers 
moving into Warroad. 

In 1898, the Canadian Northern Railroad, now the 
mainline of the Canadian National, completed *;he tracks 
from the lake head to Winnipeg. Warroad started to 
grow, kf? more people could now get there from all parts 
of the country without the aid of a horse. In 1909* the 
Great Northern pushed its rails to Warroad and the town 
of Warroad grew more rapidly. 

Ka-Kay-Geesick was still living in the same 
location where he had grovra up, on the land across the 
river, which was not as wide at that time as it. is now. 



•^Julius Anderson — Interview. (Julius Anderson, a 
life-long resident of Warroad, local business man, 
former mayor of Warroad, and friend and acquaintance 
of the Indians. 

^Ibid. 
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A small island was located aear the mouth of the river 
close to the present Jetty, but was washed away when 
the power dam was installed at Kenora, and the water 
rose several feet* /Phis island was known as Sandy 
Island and was the site of a large fishery and boat 
docks. 

KS'-Kay-Geesick was married rather late in life. 
No records were kept theni but it was believed that 
he was about 38 years old at the time. Nine children 
were born to this faiaily, three boys and six girls* 
(Ka-Kay-6eesick' s only living ohild> Mrs* Mary Angus, 
gave the Chippewa names of her brothers and sisters. 
She could give them only in "the Chippewa language. 
The earlier Chippewa language, referred to by the 
Indians as the Anishinabe language, was never written. 
It was difficult to write down the sounds as she gave 
them. This. could account for the fact that the names 
white people invented for the Indians persisted more 
than did their Indian names. Most of the Indian nacaes 
were about sky, water, earth, moon, sun, or related 
to nature in some way. The name Ka-Kay-Geesick was 
probably Kah Kah Keesick, according to one of the 
early Chippewa Indians.}'^ 



^Margaret Lightning Aas — Interview. January 1972. 
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Ka-Kay-Geeslck's first born was Wa-bee-8kee-gunsh> 
a boy. Then they followed in this order: Mee-she-kee- 
wah-bee-tung, a boy; Nah-kee-wah-bee-tung — a boy, later 
called John— who grew to adulthood; Nah-wah-ah-mee-gook, 
a girl; May-mee-naht-ah-go-sheek, Mrs# Mary Angus; Tah- 
bah-sah-nah-kwah-dook, a girl; Tee-bee-8ko-bee-nay-seek| 
a girl; Kah-shee-way-kah-mee-gok, a girl; and an infant 
girl who died shortly after birth. ^ 

Life in a frontier town was not easy for the white 
people, but it was more difficult for the Indians. They 
were apparently expected to conform to the white people's 
standards, and to react as they did. They were expected 
to adhere oo hunting regulations, and to respect both 
private and public boundaries. Many felt forced to adopt 
the foods used by the white people and to earn a living 
in a manner foreign to their earlier ways of life* 

From the time the white settlers started living in 
Warroad, Ka-Kay-Geesick found various kinds of white 
man's work to do. Commercial fishing, wood cutting, 
and fence building were jobs Indians could find to do. 
K%-Kay-Geesick did much hunting and trapping for a 
living, and helped to supply moose and deer to the early 
white settlers. 



Mrs. Mary Angus — Interview. Novetober 1971 • 
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The Indian population of Lake of the Woods and 
immediate area was believed to have numbered in the 
thousands in 1875 before the settling there by white 
meri. By 1925 it had dropped to less than 500* Disease 
brought in by the white settlers , the influenza epi- 
demic of the late nineteenth century, and tuberculosis — 
which was widespread among the Indians living in houses, 
all caused the decline in population • Ka-Kay-Geesick 
lost his wife and oeven of his children during the early 
years of the twentieth century. 

In this period of the late 1800 's and early 1900 *s 
these Indians lost what land they once lived o . ^nd 
were pushed up the river onto a small plot ce^^i^a 
reservation. Ka-Kay-Geesick was one of the very few 
Indians who gained title to the piece of land where he 
made his home. 

White authorities assumed that most Indians were 
from the Canadian side of the border. When Indians 
asked for help during the great depression of the 
thirties, white authorities in the United States told 
them to go to Canada to get help. In Canada they were 
told that because they lived in Minnesota, they could 
not be given any help. Ka-Kay-Geesick had made his 
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home in Warroad since before the coming of the white 

man and he was acknowledged to be a United States 
o 

Indian. 

Ka-Kay-Geesick' s father was a medicine man who 
passed the "magic" on to his son. The blue tattoo 
marks on Ka-Kay-6eesick's face were believed to keep 
away headaches. He never told anyone what the medicine 
was, but he used his medicine powers until the time he 
came to live in the rest home. 

Ka-Kay-Geesick^ as a medicine man^ was one of the 
last of the Chippewa people who brewed up concoctions 
of snake root, Labrador tea, yarrow and dried essence 
of muskrat, beaver, and deer.. Julius Anderson told 
that many people believed the medicine man's practices 
were of no help. It is true, however, that with a 
simpler diet and medicines that were never written on 
a prescription blank, Ka-Kay-Geesick managed to outlive 
most of the world's population. He lived to be about 
one hundred twenty-four years old. Ka-Kay-Geesick's 
early travel was by birchbark canoe, but he lived to 
see space travel. 



Margaret Lightning Aas--Interview. October 1971. 
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One of the highlights in Ka-Kay-Geesick' s life 
was v/hen the Warroad Village Council designated May 14 
as his official birthday > proclaimed it publicly and 
held an open house for him at the Warroad Hospital.* 
(This was in l^SA-; they estimated his age at 120 years 
at that time*)"^^ 

For this occasion he dressed in buckskin and a 
feathered bonnet > held his favorite Indian pipe filled 
with kinnikinnick and white man's tobacco^ and visited 
in his native tonguQ with membera of his tribe who came 
to pay tribute to him. < 

He had been a familiar figure tq.Jtjhis part of the 
country for over a century* Tom Thunder said of 
Ka-Kay-Geesick: "He was here before Hudson* s Bay 
Company came. He was here v;hen it took two martins 
to buy a butcher knife, and no one had enough skins 
to buy a lantern 1"^^ 

Tom Lightning remembered him as an old man when 
he was a little boy. ''He was my uncle,'* Tom said, 
"and he didn^t use the butcher knife like today. He 



•^^Roseau Times Region, May 21, 1964, Roseau ^ 
Minnesota. 

•'•'^Tom Thunder — Interview, April, 1971 
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would pour medicine and cure you#" 

Ka-Kay-Geesicic had always been highly deserving 
of respect. Ke was honest and industrious. Just a 
few years before his birthday celebration he was still 
tending his own trap Ime^ getting up early and walking 
along the trails where he had set traps • 

Julius Anderson remembered how the old medicine 
man would come to his store and say '*booic'^ and at the 
same time pull out two dollars to be paid on his 
account. John Stein, local merchant, recalled how he 
"borrowed*^ a sack of potatoes from him one winter and 
paid it back from his own fresh garden when his potatoes 
were harvested. 

Another incident that gained much respect for 
Ka-Kay-Geesick was at a time when the Chippewa were 
beginning to gather for a powwow. Some of the white 
people misunderstood .and ran away^ thinking it was a 
war party* Ka-Kay-Geesick and Chief Mickinock fed and 
watered the settlers' stock until they returned to 
their homes* 



12 

Tom Lightning — Interviewed by Julius Anderson. 196^. 

15 

"^Julius Anderson — Interview. September^ 1^71 
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At his birthday celebration he received nation- 
wide publicity* There were crowds of visitors^ letters, 
gifts, and telegrams from many people. One birthday 
telegram, from the President, read: 

"I have learned with much pleasure from Senators 
Humphrey and McCarthy and Congressman Langen that you 
are today celebrating your 120th birthday* As you attain 
this memorable milestone in your long productive line, 
I am pleased to join your many friends in extending to 
you my heartiest congratulations and greetings* In the 
years ahead I wish you much happiness and satisfaction. 
Signed Lyndon B. Johnson." 

Ka-Kay- Gee sick died on December b, 1968 and had 

a funeral in traditional Indian fashion, first at a 

private service open only to the Indian friends and 

relatives, and later at a public service. He was buried 

in the Indian burial ground close to the banks of the 
1/1 

Warroad River. 



Further information about the meaning of Ka-Xay 
Geesick's name was found by the writer in a manual of the 
Chippewa language written by Rev. Edward F. Wilson. The 
word eternal or everlasting was given in Chippewa as 
"Kahgega" or *'Kuhyahgego" . Sky was spelled "Keezhig*" 
In the introduction to this manual v/ritten mainly to 
aid missionaries in their work among the Indians, Rev. 
Wilson referred to the Chippewa language — "in common 
with those of other Indian tribes — not a written one." 
He noted the omission of seven letters in their alphabet, 
leaving out c, f, h, 1, r, v, and x. 
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In the excerpts from a ^'Historical Review of the 
Red Lake Indiaft Reservation" at Redlake^ Minnesota, a 
study of a history of its peopie and progress by Brwin 
Mittelholtz, the authors calls attention to the various 
spellings of Ka-Kay-'Geesick in early documents* Ka-Kee- 
Ka-Kee-Sick, which means "Everlasting Sky" and Kah-gah- 
ga--ge-shig or Kah-goh-ke-shig which means "Perpetual 
Day." He comments further that the words all refer to 
the longest day of the year and most likely the day Ka^ 
Kay-Geesick was born. Indians had a tradition to name 
their children after something that happened or was 
visible on linat day. "His birthdate was likely June 21 
or 22," Mittelholtz. stated* "When treaties were signed, 
they didn't always know their age, but even the date 
1865 comes close. "^^ 

On the Indian census roll, his birthdate was given 
as 1861. He was listed as number 235 on the signing of 
the treaty in 1889 at the Red Lake Reservation. 



-^Srwin P> Mittelholtz. Historical Review of the 
Red Lake Indian Reservation, Redlake, Minnesota. Published 
by General Council of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
and The Beltrami County Historical Society, August, 1957 • 
See Appendix. 
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Further cominents about Ka-Kay-Geesick's age were 
given in the Conaervation Volunteer where his colored 
photo was used on the cover. These were the coiments 
given in this magazine about Ka-Kay-Geesick: 

"Hard by the shores of LaKe of the Woods at Warroad, 
on land deeded to him by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
lives Ka-Ka-Geesick, ancient Chippewa of royal red blood 
and counter of many Indian moons in Minnesota's north 
country, 

"As Ka-Ka-Geesick fingered his pipe of peace, grand- 
son George Angus asked the question in his native tongue: 
•How many years?' Dark eyes flashed in deeply lined, 
bronze feature. Back came the unhesitatingly reply in 
Chippewa: 'One-hundred and twenty years.' 

"Grandson Angus frowned and shook his head, turning 
to respond in clear English: 'His younger brother died 
in 1916 at age 70. This we know. We also know by things 
he remembers; places, portages, battles, events. This 
makes him either 11^ or lib. . .1 think 116^, not 120 
years p"^^ 



Conservation Volunteer , Official Bulletin, Minnesota 
Department of Conservation, Centennial Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Vol. 25, No. 1^3, Wov.-Dec. 1962. 

-'■'^Ibid. 
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The lilghtniriK Family . The families that lived at 
Warroaa before the coming of the white man and still 
make Warroad their home include the names of Ka-Kay- 
Geesicki Lightning, and Thunder* The Lightning family 
still continues some of the early craft work of basket 
weaving, bead and leather work* (This family was willing 
to supply the necessary information so this family history 
is mainly from primary sources/) 

Honest John Lightning and Nay May Puck made their 
first trip to Roseau for marketing around 1880* They 
had heard they could find a fur buyer and store in Roseau 
where they could trade. These two men were brothers of 
Ka-Kay-Geesick. Tom Lightning was a son of Honest John; 
it is his story that will be recorded hero. 

Tom Lightning was born on October 10, 1875 • His 
wife was born on October 1^, 1881. Both are at present 
living in the rest home at^ Warroad. There were three 
children born to this marriage — Hans, Margaret, and 
John. Hans was killed early in his adult life and left 
five children. Margaret, who has one son, still resides 
in Warroad and continues the early Indian craft work. 

"^^argaret Lightning Aas was interviewed by the 
writer. What Margaret could not recall her parents 
were able to supply to her and she interpreted for them. 
She also personally recorded some information and dates 
as she was growing up which she referred to. These 
interviews were done in 1971 and 1972. 
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John has retired from the United States Navy after 
years of service and again makes Warroad his home. He 
has two children* 

Tom Lightning's parents were Honest John Lightning 
(Mah-gee-gah-bow) and his wife Ogee-quay-kah-mee-gook. 
When Tom was a young boy he was considered a good runner • 
He was skillful with the bow and arrow and once recalled 
shooting a humming bird with it, 

Indians were the only inhabitants of the Warroad 
area when Tom was a little boy« Tom Lightning recalls 
an incident when he was five years old* His uncle^ 
Ka-Kay-Geesick> took him by the hand and brought him 
down to the Warroad River to see the first white man 
he had ever seen. This white man had come paddling a 
canoe from the south shore of Lake of the Woods up the 
Warroad River. He relates that looking at this big 
white man with a heavy full beard and mustache really 
frightened him. After that he saw white men now and 
then as they were passing by. 

When he was about fourteen years old, the white 
people started coming by oxen and wagon, bringing 
supplies to trade for fish. The Indians caught fiah 
by bone hooks that they made, and they would fish through 
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the ice in winter. Fish were very plentiful, so they 
needed only to go to the mouth of the river to catch 
all they wanted for their own use or to sell* The 
Indian men hunted and trapped in the winter, while 
the women and children fished with hook and line, 

. The hunting grounds were south of Warroad, around 
Bemis Hill* The men made their hunting trips on foot, 
using *a toboggan to carry supplies and bedding. The 
supplies included wild rice, corn, dried potatoes and 
meat. If, in their journey, they killed a moose, they 
would stop and make camp. One moose could be hauled 
on their toboggan; some Indians pulled their load with 
the help of dog teams. Often it would be necessary to 
make several trips before they could get all the game 
home. The people back at home waited anxiously for 
their return. 

In the early days there was also a good supply 
of furs. At first there was no store or fur buyer 
at Warroad, so they would go to Kenora by birch barK 
canoe to sell the furs. The canoes could carry up to 
500 pounds of supplies. Sometimes it took three or 
four days to make the journey to Kenora. They could 
bring back flour, sugar, tea, and porK, as well as 
clothing for men and children. Since ciotiiing was not 
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very plentiful, the women would get yard goods and sew 
their own clothes by hand. 

Before this time the Indians had used skins and 
leather for clothing. Moccasins were laade of moose 
or deer hide* Moose hide was warmer and stronger than 
deer or elic. For fancy dress-^up clothes, elk hide was 
used because it was smooth and even. For winter 
clothing, wild rabbit fur parkas were used by the whole 
family. The hide was cut starting about one inch from 
the bottom and spiraling around and around into a rope- 
like strip, which was then hung up to dry. The strips 
were woven together to be made into clothing. It was 
not hard to get enough fur because the snowshoe rabbit 
was so plentiful. This was the warmest fur they had. 
If one had a rabbit fur robe, h,e -.could sleep outside 
in sub-zero weather without freezing to death. 

Honest John Lightning was married to Nay May Puck's 
sister and it was Nay May Puck who donated part of the 
land on which the Warroad School now stands. Later, 
when Tom Lightning wanted to send his children to 
school at Warroad, he was told they were Canadians and 
they were charged tuition. 

The United Str<tes~Canadian border was meaningless 
to theses Indians who had lived in this area all their 

O 
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lives t Sometimes^ the families were victims of circum- 
stance when half the family was suddenly Canadian and 
the other half was American* The Chippewa hunted and 
fished where they always had, and knew no boundaries 

Tom Lightning tried to place his children — Hans» 
twelve, and Margaret, seven— in a boarding school in 
Canada. Instead of being taught to read and write, 
they were put to doing chores and housekeeping tasks. 
After two years they were still unable to read or write 
their names. They were told never to say anything to 
anyone and not to talk to a white person who came to 
the school. The children were then transferred to 
another school in Canada. 

This school was even more like a prison to them. 
Svery activity was very restricted. Margaret recalls 
one incident where they were given permission to skate 
on the river near the school. First, the authorities 
marked off an area where they were allowed to skate. 
V/hen all of the school children got on the ice there 
was no room for skating. The girls were not permitted 
to talk to the boys, even their own brothers. One of 



Tom Thunder — Interview. May 1971 • 
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the girls spoke to her younger brother and asked him 
to go and get skates for her. Shortly after this^ they 
were all called off the ioej skating was over for every-^ 
one because someone hadn't followed the rules. 

Mrs. Tom Lightning, whose maiden name was Ethel 
Gardner, was the daughter of a Chippewa woman and an 
Englishman. Her father was involved with shipping 
freight and supplies out of Warroad. She was married 
to Tom Lightning Just before the turn of the century , 
probably in 1898 or 1899 • In 1916 Tom Lightning was 
skinning a moose and accidentally stabbed himself with 
a knife, just above the knee. Blood poisoning resulted, 
and Tom's leg had to be amputated. This made it neces- 
sary for Mrs. Lightning to do the heavy work of a man 
to help support their family. She was a courageous 
woman . 

Ethel Lightning's Story . Mrs. Lightning spoke in 
the Chippewa language and told the following story 
about her camping trip. Her daughter, Margaret, did 
the interpreting. The following is Ethel's story as 

on 

close to the actual wording as could be recorded. 



Margaret Lightning Aas — Interview. November 1971 • 
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We started out from here (Warroad; 
about in Aprils We had a big horse sleigh 
that my husband Tom made by hand out of 
oak. We cut the tree ourselves > whittled 
it down with an ax and finished it off with 
a sharp Itnife. It was nice and strong* 
Tom also put iron runners on it to pull 
easier. 

This was the way we loaded up our 
trapping supplies. First, we would load 
up the canoe and food.. Then next was added 
the camping equipment. Finally there would 
be traps to last for a month or more. We 
carried a little air-tight stove that was to 
be used in the tent. We always waited until 
the snow was all gone off the ground and 
gone from the laice ice before we started on 
our journey. 

After we loaded up our sleigh with Tom 
in it I I started pulling the big load across 
the lake on the ice. We couldn't very well 
take a horse on this trip because the ice was 
too weak and when tne xake opened up we 
couldn't leave a^ horse out across the lake. 
We had a big dog once and the dog used to 
help pull the sled. It wasn't too bad. We 
made pretty good time. 

We started out about eight o'clock and 
got to Buffalo Point around 2 o'clock. 
(This would be about eight miles.) There 
was a cabin at Buffalo Point and we stayed 
there two weeks. I trapped all that time 
while Tom stayed in the cabin and cooked for 
me. Tom would skin out the muskrats I brought 
home and he put them on boards to dry so they 
would be ready for market* Sometimes I woula 
trap as many as one hundred muskrats there • 

Then ua would make another move to Reed 
River in Manitoba, Canada. We had our sleigh 
on ice all the time. We were there along with 
the canoe and some of the equipment. Tom and 
I started out early in the morning just at 
daybreak for our trip to Reed River. I was 
still pulling Tom with the trapping and 
camping equipment. No trouble at all. We 
oust went right along. 
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After we got on the other side of 
Buffalo Point the sun was Just coming up. 
It looked so pretty and the weather wasn't 
cold. We could see a long way out on the 
lake^ and could almost see where we were 
heading for. We didn't think it was hard to 
travel that way. We enjoyed it. 

Prom there we went right straight across 
to Reed River, about thirty miles^ and we 
never stopped for any lunch, just kept right 
on going until we got there late in the 
afternoon. 

Down Reed River we went for about one 
mile or more. We made lunch before we made 
camp. Then we set up the tent. I had to go 
out in the woods to cut the poles for the tent 
and to cut hay to put around the tent walls 
to keep the draft out. The stove was set up, 
and more hay had to be gathered for our 
mattresses inside the tent. We were both 
busy setting up camp. Tom worked like any 
two-legged man. I would haul the wood for 
our stove and Tom would saw it up and split 
it. V/e had just enough for the night. So, 
we both settled down after dark. 

It was so quiet out there, but we could 
hear wolves howling a long way out. I was 
listening to the wolves when I fell asleep^ 

The next morning I woke up I could hear 
birds singing. Tom got up and built a fire, 
and it didn't take long to warm up the tent. 
I got up and made breakfast in an open fire 
outside the tent, but we ate inside* We 
ate the dried meat and fish that we carried 
along when traveling. 

After breakfast, I went out and set some 
traps in the muskrat houses. I had seen a 
lot of good signs so I set 20 traps. I was 
so happy to go back to the tent and give Tom 
the good news. There were a lot of good 
signs. I told him, "I think we are going to 
make good." I had a good catch the next 
morning when I went to lift my traps before 
breakfast. I caught ten rats, which was good. 
Each day I got more and would set more traps. 
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After the ice was gone in the river, then 
Tom helped me. We went with the canoe. We 
had all kinds of meat after Tom could get 
around with canoe • He shot a deer and dried 
some of the meat to keep. We also had a 
short fish net we set out after the ice was 
gone. We had some fish we dried and smoked i 
It was really good that way. 

We stayed there about three weeks and 
got about two hundred more rats. Ihe big 
lake was open» but we waited a few days for 
good weather foe traveling* We went in a 
canoe toward Oak Island to take our furs to 
market. We followed the shoreline all the 
way dov/n to Oak Island, Minnesota # The first 
day on the canoe on the big lake we must have 
gone forty miles. The lake was not too 
rough. 

We made camp at Driftwood Point. It 
took us three days to get to Kenoru, Ontario. 
That is where we sold our fur to a fur buyer 
by the name of Meyers Selby. We didn't do 
much shopping there, just one little thing 
for each of our cnxldren. 

Tom and I started out on our Journey 
back the same way we went up. We i/ot home 
safely and everyone was happy to see us. 

This wasn't only one year that we did 
this. We did this all our lives, trapping, 
commercial fishing, and in the winter time 
we worked in logging camps. Tom had a good 
team of work horses to haul pulp wood logs. 
We did beadwork^ made mocassins^ mittens, 
and snowshoes and sold them. We worked at 
anything. 



During one of the interviews, Mrs. Lightning sang 
21 

an Indian chant. She said she dreamec. the song, and 
someone heard her singing it. She was ^old to always 



^^Mrs. Tom Lightning — Recorded on ^ape. October 1971. 
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remember iiJi because this would be her own song. She 
would sing this chant when she was working outdoors. 



Ma rgaret Lightning Aas^s Childhood Story . 
When T^first went to school i I must have been 
between seven or eight years old* I just 
cannot recall. 

My oldest brotheri HanSi was in his teens. 
Our parents took us to an Indian boarding 
school up in Shoal Lake, Ontario. I couldn't 
write my own name then. They didn't even try 
to teach us to learn to read or write. I 
guess we didn't know any different. They put 
all of us to work. We would go to a half day 
of school about three times a week. The rest 
of the time we would do housecleaning, sewing, 
cooking I and anything in the line of house- 
work. The boys would do the outside work like 
cutting wood, caring for the cattle, and 
shoveling snow. There was a lot of work to 
be done outside for a big school, 'they had to 
do everything by hand. 

After two terms my father didn't take us 
back to that school again. The following year 
we went to school in Warroad. We had a late 
start, Hans and I, so I guess that's why we 
did not get much schooling. John had a better 
chance. He really loved school. I never 
liked school very muchr The white children 
would tease me all the time. They would call 
me all kinds of names and I wasn't one to 
fight back. They would call me a "dirty 
Indian." Maybe they thought my skin was dirty 
when it was darker than theirs. 

Here in Warroad I learned to be able to 
read and write a little. I didn't learn any- 
thing in GsLnada, not even my ABC's. 

We lived in town here with our grand- 
mother, Mrs. Honest John Lightning. Louis 
Goodin was raised with us. He was like a 
brother to us. My grandmother and my parents 
raised him* His mother died when he was an 
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infant* Louie's mother was Nay-May-Puck's 
daughter. So there was three of us going to 
school. We took care of ourselves and came 
right home after school to do our work. 
John and Louie would cut wood for the house 
and haul it in for the night. I would fix 
something for us to eat and do the dishes. 
I would take care of all the washing and 
housekeepings Grandmother would cut wood 
sometimes to help the boys» so they could do 
their homework for school. 

Some Saturdays we would go out in the 
woods to cut our fire wood. I would go and 
ask our neighbor ^ John Goulds if I could 
borrow his team of horses to go and get some 
wood. Right away he would get the horses 
ready to go and hook them to a big sleigh. 
He was just a kind man» anybody less wouldn't 
let children use his team of horses. I 
would drive the team and we would bring a 
big load home. It would last a while. If 
it was a big log, the two boys and myself 
would haul the log out of the snow into the 
sxeigh. Grandmother was a strong woman. She 
would haul those logs on her back easily. 

It wasn^t easy for uo to get our educa- 
tion, what little ^we got. Our parents would 
be out to the logging camp working. If they 
were at the camp, they were doing commercial 
fishing or trapping fur animals for market. 
Mother worked like a man. After my father 
lost his leg| she worked with him at whatever 
work they could find to do. They made a good 
living for us children. We never went hungry* 
We struggled all our lives as we never got 
any kind of aid. 
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Margaret related a story as told by her grandmother, 
Mrs* Honest John Lightning. The incident occurred when 
Margaret's grandmother was just a little girl. The 
Chippewa Indians had horses of their own, but since they 
had no place to keep them, they let them run wild. The 
Sioux were after their horses, and once in a while they 
would see someone running after a horse, or see by the 
tracks that horses had been taken. 

One day someone had seen a stranger wearing very 
little clothing. Everyone in the village was warned. 
Ihey ail piled into canoes and went out on the lake or to 
Buffalo Point* Mrs* Honest John Lightning was very young, 
so she went with her grandmother out on the river along 
the bank. They hid in a small place where water had 
washed away part of the bank, and the sod hung over them* 
They spent two nights, making no noise because they were 
afraid of being discovered. The second night they heard 
someone running over them on the bank. After a while the 
grandmother began singing chants to find out if it really 
was the enemy. She continued chanting and when she 
finished she said, "It is our enemy, but they are gone. 
We are safe; we can go home." Soon all returned to the 
village, and they were never really attacked^ 
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Another story Margaret's grandmother told is about 
her father when he was just a young boy. The warriors 
were going to fight the Sioux, and even if he was consid- 
ered too young I her father still begged to go along. One 
of his brothers said to let him go along. They had a 
leader of the war party who directed them some distance to 
a place where there were some Sioux Indians. They fought 
for o^st a short period to preserve their strength. The 
leader told them to stop and run back. They stopped to 
rest in a little valley and all waited for each other. 
There was one person who did not show up* Someone came 
along and said, "Your younger brother is hit.'^ The older 
brother told his fellow warriors that he was going back 
to fight for his brother. He insisted on going alone. 
Dressed only in a loin cloth and with the gun he got when 
trading furs, he ran along until he came to some Sioux 
Indians resting on a log. He shot at them, and they 
returned the firo. He was not hurt and he found his 
younger brother. Margaret said, "My grandmother * s father 
was wounded; nis urother went to fight for him. He thought 
he had been killed, but he found his brother wounded but 
still alive." 

He was hurt in the hip and the Chippewa warriors helped 
him along home where the medicine man tended him. Itflargaret' 
mother remembers seeing the scars. The wounded man's name 
O j May-Gee-Ga-Bow, meaning "walking along" or "moving along 
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The Thunder Family 

The Thunder family played an importeint part in the 
early, history of the Warroad area. There have been five 
chiefs in their family in the past one hundred years • 
In addition to this^ they were involved in the first 
industry of the state of Minnesota* , the fur trade. These 
two contributions will be treated separately; one» The 
Era of the Chiefs ; the other, The Era of the Fur Trading . 

The 5ra of the Chiefs . Jim Thunder* present hereditary 

chief of the nearly thirty-member Buffalo Point Indian 

tribe* is the fifth member of his family to head this tribe. 

The chief and his father Tom Thunder live in V/arroad where 

they were both born. The Thunder family has had a chief 

in its history since the signing of the treaty with the 

pi 

nine chiefs on Lake of the Woods on October 5* 1873. 

Ay-Ash-^a-Wash* Tom's great grandfather* had become 
chief of the Buffalo Point tribe in 186?, and it was his 
signature that appears on this treaty. (See Appendix) 
When Ay-Ash-a-V^'ash became chief* the tribe was located at 
V/arroad, and for years did not know the white man. At this 
time the Chippewa tribe was fighting against the Sioux who 
were raiding their villages and taking over their hunting 
grounds. 



PI 

rD?r Treaty No. 5 at Northwest Angle on Lake of the Woods. 

Appendix) 
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Tom Thunder remembers his grandparents telling 
stories that had been handed down from the old chief. 
One such incident is how Ay-Ash-a-Wash^ a strong warrior, 
and his band had cornered a party of Sioux in the bend 
of the Warroad River. They Icilled all but one of the 
Sioux, hoping that this one would go back and tell the 
rest of his tribe what had happened • Ay-Ash-a-Wash had 
been partially scalped during this encounter* He was able 
to survive this ordeal and continued to live on the banks 
of the Warroad River. 

Next in line succeeding Ay-Ash-a-Wash was Little 
Thunder. He was Tom Thunder's grandfather and the present 
chief's great grandfather. He served as chief of this 
tribe until 1905» He knew the ancient ways and passed 
them on to his son. Little Thunder had three sisters and 
two brothers. His brothers were 27 ay-May-Puck and Ka-Kay- 
Geesick. (Sarlier story) 

The three sisters were Mrs. Lla^or, Mrs* Bombee, and 
Mrs. Blackbird. Little Thunder we^s married to a sister of 
Tom Lightning's dad and their fami^ly consisted of two sons 
and three daughters. They were JLm Thunder (Tom's dad), 
Major Thunder, Mrs. Aocobee, Mrs. Handorgan, and Mrs. Elliots 

Jim Thunder's son succeeded *:i-im as chief in 1^05 and 
held that post until 19^0 when Warren (Shorty) Thunder 
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became chief. Warren turned over his honor to the present 
chief, Jim Thunder, in 1970^ and died shortly after that 
on May 22 of that same year. 

Tom Thunder's father was married to Molly Handorgan 
and they had only three sons; Tom, Warren, and John, who 
died in 191^ at the age of 15- Completing the Thunder 
family and bringing it up to the present time, Tom married 
Sarah Clement on August 51| 1952* Of this family, Oliver 
and Glen are both deceased. Oliver was killed in Normandy 
in 19^2. Glen died of pneumonia in 1938* The Thunder 
family was living in Middleboro at the time* Glen became 
very ill, and Ed Blackbird ran all the way to Warroad on 
snowshoes to get the doctor. They came back by snowplane 
but it was too late. Helen lived in Washington; Katherine 
in California. Dorothy with her four children live in 
Warroad. Frank, who has two children, lives on the Buffalo 
Point Reserve. The present chief, Jim, completes this 
family and he, too, lives at Warroad with his family of 
seven. 

The Chief, Jim Thunder, is working on a development 
project on the Buffalo Point Indian Reserve, located just 
north of Warroad on Lalce of the Woods. At one time, Tom^s 
grandfather told that there were buffalo in the area around 
Warroad and that is how Buffalo Point was named. 
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The Burfaio Point Reserve is iooac^d right on the border 
between the United States and Canada. Five miles of the 
Buffalo Point area is in the United States. It is easy to 
see the confusion there was when the border was finally 
agreed upon between the United States and Canada. By a 
stroke of the pen, family members were divided, some were 
made Canadians and others United States citizens. (See map) 

The chiefs in the Thunder family have represented their 
tribe at various ceremonies in both the United States and 
Canada, and have several medals to commemorate these events. 

One of the first medals still kept in the Thunder 
family is dated 1901. It has the inscription "Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York. Presented to the Head Chiefs 
Commemoration of Assembly of Indian Tribes, Calgary.*^ 

Jim Thunder represented his tribe at The Pas in Manitoba 
in July of 1970 when Queen Elizabeth was present to commem- 
orate the Manitoba Centennial. The (^ueen presented Jim with 
a medal with this inscription^ "Presented to the Chiefs of 
the Manitoba Indian Brotherhood for the Bands July 11, 1970." 
On one side of the medal is a picture of an Indian and a 
white man shaking hands. The Queen* s picture is on the other 
side. 
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The Era of the Fur Trading > In the early history of 
Minnesota, the Indians trapped beaver and other fur bearing 
animals and sold them to the white men who traveled into 
Indian territory. These hardy men who dared to go into 
the wilderness in search of furs were known as the 
voyageurs. They paddled and portaged upstream to Lake of 
the V/oods to spend the winter among the Indians* The 
voyageurs and the Indians were the working men of the fur 
trade. When the white men came, the Indian no longer 
hunted for food alone, but for furs to be exchanged for 
the white man's goods. The area around Warroad made the 
fur trading industry thrive because of the woods, lakes and 
rivers. It provided abundant pelts of fur bearing animals. 

Tom Thunder was a lifelong trapper, hunter, and fur 
trader. 

Tom*s first hunting experience began when he killed 
his first wolf with a bow and arrow. He doesn^t remember 
Just how old he was, but he does recall that the wolf was 
too heavy for him to carry home* Taking the strings off 
his bow, he tied the wolf's legs together so he could carry 



Harold Faber. Fr om Sea to Sea . New York, Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux*, 19^7, p. 20-21. 

^^Interview — Tom Thunder, October 1970. 
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it around his neck* It was still too heavy to iifti so 
he dragged it nearly a mile to his home. When his mother 
saw him> she was more than surprised, but skinned it 
properly and prepared the fur for sale. 

Tom remembers that as a young boy he did not live in 
a very well built home. Their family traveled around the 
lake in the winter time, looking for furs. Their home 
often was no more than a simple bark wigwam, built with 
eight sticks and sewed securely together. They slept with 
fur underneath and a blanket of fur on top of them* Tom 
says they were never too cold, and he does not remember 
being sick. 

Life was relatively simple and uncomplicated for Tom 
in the early trapping days. He could take a piece of pemmi- 
can for food and survive all day long traveling from place 
to place on his trap line. The pemmican was meat that had 
been dried, then pounded to almost a flour-like consistency, 
and then covered with a melted fat to preserve it for long 
periods of time. 

When they trapped beaver, the traps were under water, 
near the beaver houses. Sometimes tney were placed by the 
entrance to the beaver house, sometimes by the beaver 
slides and often where there were fresh droppings. On^ 
day, toward evening, when Tom found four beaver in his 
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traps I he realized it was getting lata. He Bklnned them 
out right at the location and used the thick fur peits to 
keep himself warm for the night. 

Tom traveled long distances to check out his traps 
many times. One of the times he made this trip> Tom*s 
father begged to go along. Tom told him he couldn't come 
along ^ it was too far and he was too old. His father 
insisted that he wanted one more chance to walk the trap 
line^ and promised to take his time. Unable to persuade 
his dad to stay at home, Tom gave up his trap line and 
some of his trapping gear that year. 

About two years of Tom's younger days were spent with 
an Indian whom Tom called "Old Man Sandy." He has many 
vivid memories of this man and it is from him that Tom 
learned some of the Chippewa folklore. 

"Old Man Sandy" was a medicine man, and Tom, too, was 
a medicine man in his own right. Once "Old Man Sandy" gave 
Tom some green powdered medicine. He told him it should 
be kept dry and away from too much air. Tom kept it in a 
pouch in his leather Jacket. He made a hurried trip across 
the lake and left his medicine at home. When he got back, 
his mother had accidentally burned it. Tom said maybe he 
was not supposed to have it anymore. He never Knew what it 
was or how it was made. The medicine men never gave away 
any of their secrets. 
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'•Old Man Sandy" was good at many things • He could 
trace someone's trail in the woods* He was clever at 
making canoes and he was a good medicine man according 
to Torn. 

' Once when Tom was riding in a canoe with "Old Man 
Sandy/' he told Tom to meet him up ahead at the big Jack 
pine, and not to hurry. "Old Man Sandy" dived off from 
the canoe, ?^am to shore and by the time Tom got to the 
tree by canoe, "Old Man Sandy" was there ahead of him. 
The amazing thing about it all was that his clothes were 
not wet, he was smoking his pipe, and the green powderud 
medicine was dry. 

Tom says "Old Man Sandy" used to call him "Sonny. 
He bought a sheep-iined jacket and gave it to the old man 
and he wore it all the time. He said that "Old Man Sandy" 
lived to be one hundred and nineteen years old. 

Since hunting was the chief means of livelihood for 
the Indians, they developed many tracking and hunting 
skills, as well as special beliefs of their own. 

Tom's father showed him the "hunting medicine" which 
had been handed down for many years. Tom had been out 
hunting and had caught a valuable fisher in a trap. The 
fisher got away, and all that was left in the trap were 
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the three front toes* When Tom brought them home^ his 
atb^i put the three toes into his hunting bag, and 
started chanting. He talked to the hunting bag, telling 
what had happened and that Tom wanted the fisher back. 
He chanted and sang that night. The next morning > he 
told Tom to go out and look in his trap. The fisher had 
come back to the trap. Tom knew it was the same animal 
because there were three toes missing from its front paw. 

Tom's father also told him that when a moose sleeps, 
he generally loses one hair. They would take this hair, 
open the hunting bag and put it in. Then they would chant 
about this, and the next morning go out and get a moose. 
Bear would be hunted in the same manner. 

Tom was at one time employed by the Hudson Bay 
Company • He also worked as a fur buyer for Milton and 
Isadore Siegel at Warroad. He would carry money in a vest 
inside his jacket and set out to buy furs from other 
Indians. He traveled to Northwest Angle, Morrison, Kenora, 
and other parts of the Lake of the Woods. When the Siegels 
left Warroad, they wanted Tom to go along to help set up 
a chain store. He felt he had no education so he didn't 
go. 

After Tom was married, they lived for a time at 
. Middleboro, Manitoba, Canada and at Reed River. Young Jim 
Thunder, present Chief, has fond memories of the days 
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spent at Reed River. He loved the wilderness and spent 
much of his time hunting and trapping with his father. 
When the family moved into Middleboro, in 1952 , they used 
a horse and a travois to haul their belongings* From 
Middleboroi the Thunder family moved to Warroad which 
has been their home ever since • 



Summary 

The contributions of the Thunder family in the past 
one hundred years includes the five Indian chiefs, as well 
as involvement in the first industry of the state, the 
fur trade. The Buffalo Point projec^^at the present 
time continues to show their concern for the welfare of 
the Indians at Warroad and how they can help themselves. 
This project shows the renewed interest in Indian pride 
and in controlling their own communities. 
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See Appendix p. 137 
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PLATE I 




John Ka-Kay-Geesick, ancient medicine man, squinted through 
his wrinkled face in the fall sunshine. This photo was taken 
sometime before his death. His death received national 
'^;^\icity. 
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Nay May Puck» brother of Honest John Lightning 
and Ka-Kay-Geesick. 
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a> Mary Angus, only living child George Angus, son of Mrs. Mary 
Ka-Kay-Geesick. Angus, 




Verna Ka-Kay-Geesick, wife of 
Ka-Kay-Geesick* s only son to 
reach adulthood. 
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When Tom Lightning was a young man/ he journeyed to Roseau^ 
Minnesota to have his photograph taken. He was offered a 
new hat if he would have his braids cut off. It is now known 
who made the offer. 
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This photo of Tom Lightning was taken a little later the 
same day when he had had his hair cut and was dressed in 
a new suit. 
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PL A TE m 




Ethel with her daughter 
Margaret Lightning Aas, 
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Jim Thunder, present Chief of the thirty-member 
Buffalo Point Tribe. 
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ARTS, CRAFTS, AND INDUSTRY 
OP THE CHIPPEWA INDIAN 

INTRODUCTION 

Tne oldest culture in America belongs to the Indian 
people. Much of it is complex and sometimes misunder- 

■t 

Stood • Their craft work carries, within its forms, 
tradition that long preceded the coming of the white man. 
It is honest and dignified, scarcely known to other 
Americans, Their crafts sprang out of necessity because 
the Chippewa lived in a four-seasonal climate, using 
seasonal materials such as fur, deerskin, birchbark, 
reeds and grasses • They took their symbols from flowers 
and woodland animals, and found beauty in nature ^"^ 



Lloyd Kivk Hew, ^'Crafts of the Indians'", House 
Beautiful, 113:6| June, 1971- (Lioyd Kiva Hew, a 
designer-craftsman and art educator, has been a 
Commissioner of the Governjnent ' s Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board since 196i.) 
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Arts and Crafts t Getting to imow the Indian crafts and 
craftsmen was one purpose for this study. They are 
craftsmen in many v^aysi weavers of basketry, headers of 
buckskin, and embroiderers on leather^ The Chippewa 
Indian has continued with his inherited skills, and has 
even translated some of them into contemporary designs. 

The soft moccasin of deerskin, decorated with colorful 
beading was a result of the early contact with the French, 
The beading was one material from outside sources; other- 
wise^ the art work created by the Indians showed use of 
materials of the earth. The Chippewas used wood and bark 
of the forest, grass and reeds from near the lakes and 
marshes, and leather from the animals. All of these were 
materials the environment provided • A6 examples in the 
following pages show, the work of these craftsmen reflects 
perception, utility, and beauty. Included are oil paint- 
ing, beadwork, ieatherwork, weaving, basket making, 
costume making, and canoe building* 

It will be noticed in the illustrations that there 
is Sioux influence in design (geometric as well as the 
Chippewa floral); the use of both horses and dogs in 
transportation;, and variations of both the wigwam (SIouk) 
arid the dome-shaped hut (Chippewa).^ ^^^^ Appendix) 



Bo ok of Warroa d, Promotional llaterial of Warroad, 
Minnesota, February 1, 190^. Courtesy of Edgar DeMolee. 
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The plates on the following pages include photographs 
of the dress, (Plates 10-*13): photographs of beadwork^ 
(Plates 1^-15); and a diagram of the loom (Figure 2); photo 
graphs of oil paintings and three pen and ink sketches 
by a member of the Ka-Kay-Geesick family (Plates 16-19)} 
photographs of the steps in basket making, as demonstrated 
by Margaret Aas (Plates 20-21) ; and photographs illus- 
trating assorted crafts, including the atikinogan or 
cradleboard, the canoe, and the reed mat (Plates 22-24) • 
Brief descriptions of the crafts are included under each 
illustration. 



PLATE X 




PLATEXL 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tom Lightning dressed in their Indian 
finery for the Warroad Water Frolic parade. 



I 




The full Indian outfit complete with headdress 
made by Margaret. 
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Robert Ka-Kay-Geesick, Jr. wearing an 
Indian headdress made by Margaret 
Lightning Aas. 




Floral beadwork embroidered oa deerskin 
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A. wedding dress made by Margaret A display of basket weaving 

for her niece's wedding i It is done by Margaret, 

laade of leather, trimmed with 
beads and fringes. 
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Robert Ka-Kay-Geesick, descendant of the old medicine man, 
is an artist in his own right. He painted this picture of 
an Indian woman, which resembles Mrs. Angus, only living 
daughter of Ka-Kay-Geesick. The photo is courtesy of 
Robert Ka-Kay-Geesick, Jr. 




This drawing by Robert Ka-Kay-Geesick shows a cabia that 
would be similar to the homes of the Indians in the early days 
of Varroad • 
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Another drawing by Robert Ka-Kay-Geesick showing the 
banks of the Warroad River where many Indians had made their 
first home. This drawing ,could also be a cabin out at 
Buffalo Point Reserve. 
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The v/illows have been gathered 
in the large sack in the back. 
The next task is sorting them. 



I 




When the willows have been 
sorted, they are put in 
bundles. 




^n this photo the willows are 
)eing boiled to make them soft 
ind pliable. 



They are ready to be skinned 
and prepared for weaving. 




The steps of basket weaving 
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An Atikinogan or cradleboard. Chippewa women carried 
their babies on their backs. When they were working^ 
they would sometimes set them down under a tree. The 
extended board above the child's head was used for a 
covering I either from insects or as a shade from the 
sun. Bead work on cradleboard done by Mrs. Honest John 
Lightning. 
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A black and red mat by Mrs. Honest John Lightning was woven 
with grass and reeds* The red dye was found in the second 
layer of bark from the cedar tree. The black coloring was 
found in the river. These mats could be folded up in a 
long bundle and easily stored in a canoe. 
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t 

It was natural in woodland country that the Indian 

developed the birch bark canoe* It was so light 

it could be carried by one man, Tom Thunder is I 

holding this canoe made by Tom's brother Warren* 
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Figure 5 




We are indebted to the Indian for contributing the snowshoe. 
There are many adaptations, but here is an illustration 
similar to those made at Warroad. Margaret Aas said that 
they were fastened to the foot by a simple strip of rawhide. 
'They were tied in such a fashion that they would not loosen 
easily. 
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Picture Stories 

Eddy Cobiness, who painted all the oil paintings 
reproduced on these next six pages^ (Plates Z^to >( )^ A ^ 
attended the Warroad school and still lives in the area. 
Mr. Cobiness has contributed many picture stories of the 
early lives of the native people from this geographical 
area of North America. 

Permission to use these pictures was granted by 
Native Enterprises Limited, a Native Self-help Company, 
1^7 James Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, These 
particular pictures were reproduced from the original 
for commercial purposes, assistance being given by the 
West V/innipeg Rotary Club. 

Mr. Cobiness works at the Buffalo Point Reserve 
at present ^ which is on Canadian soil. One of his paint- 
ings was presented to Queen Elizabeth II when she visited 
Manitoba in July of 1970. 
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Early Indu stries « .The first "industry'* in Minnesota was 
probably the Indian fur trade. (See Plate 310 Lumbering^ 
another early industry^ is illustrated in Plate 52. Some 
early Warroad Indians earned their livelihood by selling 
fish to the white people, as illustrated in Plate 35 • One 
industry that has survived to the present is wild rice 
harvesting. (See Plates 34 and 35* ) 

Wild rice harvested the Indian way, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Lightning did, was done in a canoe. The canoe provided 
the most efficient way to get directly to the grains of 
rice, with the least damage to the crop. The canoe was 
easier to maneuver through the difficult places, too. A 
husband and wife team, like Tom and Ethel Lightning, was 
a common sight. One person would ^^pole" the canoe and 
the other one v;ouid take care of the rice. As the canoe 
moved slowly through the rice, bunches of grain would be 
held over the boat with one hand, and with a stick in 
the other hand the rice grain would be knocked into the 
bottom of the boat. 

V/hen the rice grain was brought to shore it was put 
into a big tub-like container and parched over a small 
fire* After it was dried it was threshed. Tom would 
dig a hole in the ground, line the hole with smooth wood 
to resemble a keg, then put a smooth stone at the bottom 

o 
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of the hole. Then the rice would be pounded with wooden 
sticks until it was ready. This process finished, it was 
poured from one container to another in a light wind to 
blow out chaff. 
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--Photo Courtesy of 

Mrs* Margaret Lightning Aas 



Hunting and trapping by the Indians today. This is Sam 
Gibbons, Margaret's son, with Les Lightning, her nephew, 
holding two muskrats. 
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— Photo Courtesy of the 
Tom Thunder family 



Tom Thunder and his son Jim are shown 
involved in another early industry of 
Minnesota, lumbering. 




— Photo Courtesy of 

Mrs. Margaret Lightning Aas 



Mr. and Mrs. Tom Lightning are getting the 
nets prepared for fishing. 
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The shallow marsh bottoms were covered with plumes of wild 
rice grain. The Indians moved through these marshes in 
canoes, shaking the ripe grain into the craft. Here Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Lightning are out gathering the wild rice. 
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--Photo Courtesy of 

Mrs. Margaret Lightning Aas 



Tom and Ethel Lightning are shown here parching the 
wild rice* There is a low fire underneath and they 
keep stirring and turning the rice to be sure it all 
gets dry# 



Minnesota Chippewa Folklore . Legends and folktales tell 
much about the early Indians. They had a great talent for 
atoryteiiing which probably began around the campf ire i each 
telling his own legends of the past # The listened-to 
legends their fathers had learned before them were a gift 
from their ancestors. Some of these have been mentioned 
in the Thunder family story. 

••The term folktale has always been used to cover the 
whole range of traditional oral narrative , Stith 
Thompson, the folklorist, writes. "Sometimes * wonder tale* 
or 'fairy tale* is applied to stories filled with incredible 
marvels in contrast to legends which are presumably based 
upon fact." 

Some of the folklore in the United States would be 
the Indian legends and stories based upon themes of their 
culture • 

A "giant" story in folklore usually represents bigness 
and evil. The following legend told by an area Indian 
named Blackhead was recorded on tape and interpreted to 
the writer by Florence Ka-Kay-Geesick. The legend tells 
about an evil giant and a small child who could do great 
things. This legend is included to show the contribution 
of the Indians to literature, by way of oral narrative. 



•^Stith Thompson, "The Folktale," Dryden Press, 1946. 
p. 273. 
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A cold north wind began to blow. The great Indian 
Chief heard the wind and understood its message . Wendigo, 
a giant , was coming to eat all the Indian people . 

There was a little Indian child who offered to save 
the people. They all wondered what could this little child 
do, he was only a baby . Yet he insisted he would help the 
Indian people. First he would need an ax and a piece of 
liver. Then he would go and meet the giant. 

The young child started on his way. When he met the 
giant, he became as tall as a pine tree • He fought the 
giant and killed him. When he came home, he told his 
mothex he hid killei Wendigo. She didn*t believe him, so 
he told her to go and look where he had killed the giant. 
She went and found a toenail as big as a turtle* 

Then everyone believed that the small child had killed 
the giant and saved the Indian people. Later the boy 
himself turned into a Wendigo. 



As told in Chippewa by Jack Blackhead of Northwest 
Angle and int3rpreted by Florence Ka-Kay-Geesick. 
(Recorded on tape*) 
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Summary 

There is renewed and growing interest in the American 
Indian, and with this interest oomes the realization of 
the many contributions they have made to art. It is the 
feeling that continued effort should be made to preserve 
some of these arts and crafts by finding out the tech- 
niques the Indians used. 

The visual art of the Indians tells much about their 
early history and shows a sense of kinship with nature in 
their selection of materials. Legends are also Important 
because they, too, are a record of some of the earliest 
history and help to broaden knowledge of the country's 
cultural heritage. 
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The main purpose of this study was to present some 
aspects of the Chippewa Indian history and culture of the 
area around Warroad, Minnesota^ The study was limited to 
that of three Chippewa Indian families, Ka-Kay-Geesick, 
Lightning, and Thunder. Also included in this study was 
the art and craft works of these families. 

The personal interest of the writer in the art and 
craft work of the Chippewa led to greater awareness of 
other worthy contributions and an increased interest in 
local history. The artistic expression of the Indians 
was one way of preserving the old lore in the same way 
that it has been kept alive through legends and cere- 
monies. 

Some of the early examples of Indian art have been 
lost. White settlers who moved in were not interested 
in preserving the crafts while other artifacts were de- 
stroyed by the weather. The Indians created many useful 
and decorative items, and great skill was evident in the 
things they made for their everyday use, 
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The three famiiies selected for this research made 
a variety of contributions . Ka-Kay-Qeesiok was signif i- 
cant as a medicine man and because of his long life. For 
many years the Lightning name has been associated with 
craftwork. The Thunder family was important in the history 
of the region because tnis family has had a succession of 
chiefs including the present chief • 

It is hoped that in some way this history will point 
out some of the contributions of the Chippewa Indian to 
the Warroad area/ and at the same time give them greater 
piide in their heritage. 

A search of the literature produced several studies 
of Indians in school. Those mentioned in the present 
study have promoted cultural pride and identity especially 
among the young Irfdians. The teacher ^s attitude was found 
to be an important factor in the success of the Indian 
student. These studies show the need for the educator 
to be well informed of the history and culture of this 
minority group, and to show concern for improving the 
education of the Indian children. 

The material gathered in this study was done over 
a tv/o year period principally by personal interview with 
family members. Most of the material was gathered in 
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their homes. On on« occasion a trip was made going eight 
miles out on the ice of Lake of the Woods by car to visit 
the Buffalo Point Project and the Thunder family. Photo- 
graphs of the families and their crafts were also taken 
in their homes as were the tape recordings. The first 
year of this project was spent visiting and becoming 
acquainted with these people. Their homes were always 
open, the atmosphere was relaxed , and the treatment was 
royal . This brief look into the history of these three 
families has been immensely rewarding. 

This study has been just a beginning • There has 
been increased interest in continuing craft work in 
War road. Other Indian families have expressed the desire 
to have their history recorded. Opportunities at the 
Warroad scnoul have opened up with chances for a new 
program that would benefit the Indian students?^ It is 
hoped that this study will bring about more respect and 
a deeper appreciation for the tradition of the Chippewa 
Indian. 



See Appendix p. 138. 
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Book of Warroad i Promotional Material of Warroad, 
Minnesota, February 1, 1904. 

3?eople interviewed in connection with this study. All 
were living in or neaf Warroad, Minnesota, in 1971- 



Julius Anderson 
lira, Mary Angus 
lirs . Verna Ka-Kay-Geesick 
Florence Ka-Kay-Geesiok 
Robert Ka-Kay-Geesick 
Tom and Ethel Lightning 
lArs. Margaret Lightning Aas 
Lorraine Lightning Sargent 
Eddy Cobeness 
Tom fnd Sarah Thunder 
Jim and Doris Thunder 
Dorothy Thunder Camp 
I4rs. Alice Boucha 
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TREATY No. 3 

'•V BKTWEKN ■ 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 

AND THK 

SAULTEAUX TRIBE 

OF THE 

OJIBBEWAY INDIANS 

AT THE 

NORTHWEST ANGLE ON THE LAKE OF THE WOODS 
WITH ADHESIONS 



(HEPRINTKD 106C> 



QVKKXH I»r<lNfER AND CONTUOLKKU OF STATIONEKV 
OTTAWA, mo 



Cut No. Ci n-am 



ORDER IK COUNCIL SETTING UP 
COMMISSION FOR TREATY 3 

the GommitU^ had under consideration iho memorandum dated Ifltli 
Ai>fll, 1871; froni the Hon* tli^ for tho provinecs submitting 

^Uh reference to Ids report of the 17th of the ^amc month that tho Indians men- 
tlWi^d In the last paragraph of that report and with wliom it will bo necessary 
first to deal occupy the country from the water shed of Lake Superior to the north 
west angle of the tako of the Woods and from the American border to the height 
of land from which tho streams flow towards Hudson's Bay, 

That they are composed of Saultoaux and Lac Feul Indians of the Ojibbeway 
Nation, and number about twcnty-fivo hundred men, women and children, and, 
retAlning \vhat they dcsiro In reserves at certain locaiUics wherd tt^^ fish for 
Hurgepn, would/ it is thought be willing to Mrender for a certain annual pay* 
ment theirlands to the Crown, That tho Aniorican Indians to tho south of them 
surrendered their lands to the Government of tho United St^Ues for an annual 
payment which has been stated to him (but not on authority) to amount to ten 
dollars per head for each man, woman and child of which six dollars is paid in 
goods and four in money. That 16 treat with these Indians with advantage ho 
recommends that Mr, Simon J, Dawson of tho Department of Public Works and 
Mr. Jlobcrt Pither of iho Hudson^s Bay Company's service be associatcti with Mn 
Wemyss Mr Simp presents which were promised the 

Indians last year and a similar quantity for the present year should^be collected al 
Fort FrSncis not later than the middle of June also that four additional suits of 
Chiefs* ilothes and^^^fl^^^ bo added to those now in store at Fort Francis— 

and further that a small house and store for provisions should be constructed at 
Hajhy Itlver at the sito and of the dimensions which Mr Simpson may deem 
best^that the assistance of tho Depattm^e^^ will be necessary 

shdutd hi$ report bo adopted in carrying into cfTect the recommendations therein 
made as to provisions, clottics and construction of buildings. 

He likewise submits that it will be necessary that the sum of Six Thousand 
dollars in silver should be at Fort Francis subject to the Order of the above named 
Gomniissioners on the fifteenth day of June next—-And further recommends that 
in the Instructions to be given to them thoy should be directed to make the host 
arrangements in their power but authorized if need be to ^ivc as much as twelve 
dollars a family for each family not exceeding five— with such small Sum in 
addition wljerc tho family exceeds five as the Commissioners may find necessary 
—Such Subsidy to bo made partly in goods and provisions and partly in money 
or wholly in goods and provisions should the Commissioners so decide for the 
surrender of the lands described in the earlier part of this report. 

The Committoo concur in the foregoing recommendations and submit the 
same for Your Excellency's approval. 

Signed: Charles Tuppor 



25 April/71 
Approved: 
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TREATY No. 3 
Abticlfs OF A Thkatv miidc (ind coniUided this third d;iy of Oi-tobor, in 

iKr Most Gnuious Mnicslv lite Queon «f Clrcul Britftln and IrelamI, I'.v Her 
SmmlssUors 7he Honourable AloNander Morris, Uoulonant-aovcr.|or <. 
P?Scc of "iftnitoba and the North-west Territories; .luscnh Alfred No bcrt 
P wencher and ^imoii Jumes Dawson, of tho one part, and tfic Saulteau?^ :i nbo 
of ?hrS ay Indians, inhabitants of the country within the Inmts J'^'maftcr 
dcfincdTd dckribed, by their Chiefs cho=<t!n and named as hereinafter mentioned, 
of the other part. , . . „^ 

Whereas the Indians inhabiting the said country have, P,^^*;""" „ /f:^ 
ooinlment made bv the said Commissioners, been convened at u in<>etinB ul 
fhTnort an^ of the Lake of the Woods to deliberate upon certain inalte^ra 
of intcrest^to ilcr^M Majesty, of the one part, and the said Indians 

of tho other. Indians have been notified and Informed by llcr 

Majesty's sS coSii^^^^ that it^is the desire of Her ^^«>«ty to open up 
frtr Slcmcnt immicration and sui!h other purpose as to Her Majesty ma\ 
Sjrmcera traSTcountry bounded and describoil as hereinafter menhoncd, 
InTtrobtatn S 0 co^^^^^^^ of Her Indian sub ects inhabiting the saul 

ii^d to make a treatv an^ arrange with them so that there may bo peaoc 
and tf will befweon them '^^^^^ Her Slajesty and that thoy may know and be 
S^red of what allowance they are to count upon and receive from Her Majcst.% s 

'""Tnd'lh'rmthelndians of the said tract, duly convene,) in council as 

Tnds oUuch obliRatLs ns shall be assumed by them, the said Indians have 
Spon named the following persons for that Purpose, Ahat ,s to sayi- 

IsEK-TA-PAY.pi-NAts (Rainv Ilivcr.) 

KiTCin-OAV-KAKE (Rainy Uiver.) 

KoTE-NA'QVA-HUKO (North-West Angle.) 

Ka\ve-I)Q.-pb-nk6s (Rainy River.) 

Pow-WA-sAN<i (NorlhAVest AnRle.) 

Cani)A-com-k;o-wk-njnik (NorlU-W est Angle.) 

pAi'A-sKO-ois (Rainy River.) , k„^„ ^ 

May-no-wah-taw wavs-kiono (North-West Angle.) 

KiTciii-NE-KA-LP-HAN (Rainv Rivor.) 
Rah-katch-kwaV {Lake Seul.) 
Mui-A-i>AY-ft'AH-RiN (Kcttlc Falls.) 
Me-i'ib-sies (Rainy Lake, I'orl Prances.) 

Oos-coN-NA-oEiTH (Rainy I>ako.) 
Waii-shis-kovce (Kagle Lake.) 
Kau-kee-v-asii (riower Lake.) 
(lo-nAY (Rainy Lake.) _ - , . 
Ka-.mo-ti-a.'^h (White Fish Lake.) 
Nke-sho-tal (Rainy River.) ^ 
Kee-JE-go-kav (Rainy River.) 
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Sha-sha-gance (Shoal Lake.) 
SHAii-AVix*K'A-ni-NAia {Shoal I-akc.) 
A v-ASii-A-WAtii (Buffalo Point.) 
Pa Y-AH-BEE- WASH (White Fish Bay.) 
Kah-tay-tay-pa-e-cutch (Lake of tno Woods.) 

And thereupon, in 0{>en council^ the different bands having presented their 
Chiefs to the said Commissioners as the Chiefs and Headmen Tor the purposes 
aforesaid of the respective bamls of Indians inhabiting the said district herein^ 
After doHcrilwd: 

And whereas the said Commissioners then and there received and aeknow* 
Icdged the persons so presented as Chiefs and Headmen for the purpose aforesaid 
of the respective barids of Indians inhabiting the i^id district hereinafter des** 
cribed; 

And whereas the said Commissioners haye proceeded to negotiate a treaty 
with the said Indians, and the same has been finally agreed upon and conchidedi 
M follows, that is to say: — 

The Saulteaux Tribe of the Ojibbewj^y Indians and all other the Indians 
inhabiting the district hereinafter described and de/ined/do hereby ccdoi release, 
surrender and yield up to thct Government of the Dominion of Canada for Her 
Majesty the Queen and Hersuccessorsforever/aU their riehts, titles and privileges 
whatsoever, to the lands included within the following umits/ that is to say:— 

Commencing at a point on the Pigeon River route where the international 
boundary line between the Territories of Great Britain and the United States 
IntersoctB tho height of land separating the waters running to Lake Superior 
from those flowing to l^ako Winnipeg; thence northerly, westerly and easterly 
along the height of land aforesaidi following its sinuositiesi whatever their course 
may be, to the point at which the said heTght of land nueets the summit of the 
watershed from which the streams flow toLake Nepigon; thence northerly and 
westerlv. or whatever may be Its course, along the ridge separating the waters 
of the Nepigon and the Avinnipeg to the height of land dividing the waters of 
the Albany and the AVinnipeg; thence westerly and north-westerly along the 
height of land dividing the waters Howing to Hudson's Bay by the Albany or 
other rivers from those running to Kngltsh River and the Winnipeg to a point 
on the said height of land bearing north forty^five degrees east from Fort Alex- 
ander, at the mouth of the Winnipeg; thence south forty-five degrees west to 
Fort Alexander, at the mouth of the AVinnipeg; thence southerly along the eastern 
bank of the Winnipeg to the mouth of Avhite Mouth Uiver; thence southerly 
by the line described as in that part forming the eastern boundary of the tract 
surrendered by the Chippewa And Swampy Cree tribes of Indians to Her Majesty 
on the third of August, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, namely, 
by White Mouth Ilivcr to White Mouth Lake, and thenco on a line having the 
general bearing of White Mouth Uiver to the forty-riinth parallel of north latitude; 
thence by the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude to the Lake of the Woods; and 
■from thence by the international boundary line to the place beginnings 

The tract comprised within the lines above described, embracing an area 
of fifty-five thousand s(|uaro miles, be the same more or less. To have and to 
hold the same to Her Majesty the Quecn^ and Her successors forever 

And Her Majesty the Queen hereby agrees and undtrlakes to lay aside 
reserves for fanning landsj due respect being hftd to lands at present cntlivatcd 
by the said ludiansj and also to lay aside and reserve for the benefit of the said 
Indians, to be administered and dealt with for them by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, in such a manner as shall seem best, other 
reserves of land in the said territory hereby ceded, which said reserves shall be 



selected and set atjUlc whoro it shuH be dec^meJ most convohicnt urid a(]vaiit4i- 
geous for each bund or bands of Indiansi by tlio ofHccrs of tho said (joverntncnt 
appointed for that purposei and sucli bclection shall be so niudc uficr confurchro 
with' the Indians; providedi however, that sut h reservctf, wliollicr for, farming 
or other pijrj)(K«iOM, nhftll in no wise vxrmi in nil ono «(|Uuro mite fur euch family 
of live, or hi that proporii<*n for hugvr or ^nmllor /aiMilii'*f; niul mcU w^lcvlhwis 
shall bo made if poifsible during the coura* of next suinnier, or as soon thereafter 
as ir»fiy be Umm practirabkv it being undcrsloixl, however, that if at tlio Um(^ 
of any stich Rolrclirm of any reserve, an nfort'siiid, there arc any Kettlers within 
the bounds of the lands reserved by uny band, llerMKjo&ty rcNOrvcs the riglit 
to deal Mith such soulcrs as She shall deem just so as nut to diminish the extent 
of land allotted to Indians, and provided also that the aforesaid re.^'rvcs of lands, 
or any interest or right therein or appurtenant thereto, may be ^hUU leased or 
otherwise disposed of by the said Govcrnojent for the use and benefit of the iJaid 
Indians, with the consent of the Indians entitled thereto first had aiod oblainocl. 

And with a view to show the satii^faction of Her Majesty with the behaviour 
and good conduct of Her Indians She hereby, through Her Commissioners, makes 
them a present of twelve dollars for each man, woman and child belonging to 
the bands here represented, in extinguishment of hll claims heretofore preferred, 

And further/Her Majesty agrees to maintain schools for instruction in such 
reserves hereby made as to Her Government of Her Dominion of Canada may 
seem advisable whenever Ihe Indians of the reserve shall desire it, 

Her Majesty further agrees with Her f^aid Indians that within the boundary 
of Indian rtwrvcH, until otherwise determined by Her CJovernmont of the 
Dominion of Canada, no intoxicating liquor shall bo allowed to bo IntriHliKiod 
or soldi and all laws now in force or hereafter to be enacted to preserve Her 
Indian subjects inhabiting the reserves or living elsewhere within Her North-west 
Territories, from the evil influences of the use of intoxicating liquors, shall be 
strictly enf^orccd. 

Her Majesty further agrees with Her said Indians that they, the said 
Indians, shall have right to pursue their avocations of hunting and fishing through- 
out the tract Bvrrotnlvmd as btrftinlj<rforc d<'MTil>cd, subuM't to mu'h regulations as 
may from time to time hv made by Her (lovernmcnt of Her Dominion of Canaila, 
and saving and excepting such tracts as may^ from time to time, bo required or 
taken up for settlement, mining, lum>>ering or other purposes by Her said 
Government of the Dominion of Canada, or by any of the subjects thereof duly 
* authorised therefor by the said Oovcrnment. 

It is further agreed between Her Majesty and Ilcr said Indians that such 
sections of the reserves above indicated as may at any time bo required for 
Public Works or buildings of what nature soever may be appropriated for that 
purpose by Her Majesty's Government of the Dominion of Canada, due com- 
pensation being made for the value of any improvemonts^thereon. 

And further, that Her Maio$ty\s Commissioners shall, as soon as possiblo 
after the execution of this treaty, cause to be taken an accurate census of \\\\ 
the Indians inhabiting the tract above described, distributing them In families, 
and shall in every year ensuing the date hereof, at some period in each year to 
be duly notified to the Indians, and at a place or places to be appointed for that 
purprjse within tlio territory ceded, pay to each Indian person the sum of five 
dollars per head yearly- 

It Is further agreed bct\^ccn Her Mnic$ly and the said hulians that the sum 
of fifteen hundred dollars per annum sliall be yearly and every year expended by 
Uer Majesty In the purchase of ammunition and tvvine for nets for the use of 
the said Indians. ^ ^; 

it is furiher agreed b<?twcen Her Majesty and the said Indians that the fol* 
lowing ariicles shall besuppHed to any band of the said Indians who are now 



^^3*1^*1 ii^/r-iv^r or ^vho Bhftll h«reAfier commetico to cultivate the 
innu, that is to say: two hoes for every /am y actually cultiVfttinif ftt^»ft aha 
per fawlly as aforesaid, one plough for everv ten f3esis iJorA^Sn ^ fi^^^^ 
Tor^every tvverity families a? afimid,^^^ 

ut of hufii^"'!: ofcauRfr for each band, and also i^r each Chief fortho 
u-hi? A^^^ °'^J"">' c^penter'8 tools; also for each band enough 

?Il vftfio'nttM^ oats to plant the land actualirUS 'up fir 

, Signed by the Chiefs nithin named, 
m presence of the following witnesses, 
the Mmo having been first read and 



„^ . ucuu iirsi rcna ana 
cxp aincd by the Jlonorablu James 
McKay: 



Alex. MoRnis, L.G., 

i' ^ T^mEHCHBn, Ind. Comr.. 
S. J. Dawsok, 

Jamks McKay, ^ kVv i-.v „ . 

Momuix St.' John-. KKt-TA-KAV-n-NArs, x 

KonKRT PiTii?n, rnnrk. 

A. McDoMLD, fcow., '""'i-, 

aE^Rofi Mc'Pherso.v, Sr.. >Ia wiiM-o-r.-NAis x' 

Sedley Blanchard, 
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\LrRED CODD, M.D t 
0. S. CORBAUl.T, 

Pierre LsViELtRn, 
NiCHOI-Aft Chatki-aisb. 
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his 

Canpa-com-ioo-wi-nine, X 
mark. 

his 

NlAY-N0.WAU-TAW^WAY8-KUN0,^X^ 

his 

KlTCHl-NE-KA»BE-HANf 

mark. 

his 

Sah-katck-eway, X 
mark, 
his 

MVKA-I>AY*WAU-SIK, X 

mark, 

Wa 

Me-kie-sies, x^ 
mark* 

his 

Oo!^-cos-NA*OEi$ir, X- 
nmrk. 

his 

Wah-shis-kouce, X/ 
mark. 

his 

Kah-kee-v-abh,x. 

mark. 

his 

GO-IIAY, X 

mark, 

his 

KA*ME-tI-ASH, X 

mark, 
his 

Nee-sko-tal, X 
mark 
his 

KeE-JKE-110-KAY, X 

mark 
his 

SHA-SHA'OAUCE, X 

mark* 

his 

SHAVSMVlN-NA-Bl-NAtS» X 

mark* 

his 

AY-ASH-A-WA8H> X 

mark. 

his 

Pav-ah-bee-wash, X 
mark. 

his 

Kah-tay-tay-pa-o^cutch^x^ 
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Wo, having had cornmunicMion of ihe trcalyi a certified copy whereof is 
hereto annexed/ but not having been present at Uie counuls held iil the North 
AVcfil Angle of the Lakrs of llio WckkIs, liotwwn llor Nlnjesty's Cf jnunissioiicr^ auit 
the several Indian Chkfs and others thorcii| n!umHl» at which thu attieled of the 
said treaty were agreed upon, hereby for our^ielvcs and the tsevenil bands of 
Indiana which we rcpre^nt, in consideration of the provisions of the said treaty 
being extended to us and the said bands which we represent, transferi surrender 
and relinquish to llcr Majesty the Queenp Her heirs and successors, to and for 
the use of Her Government of Her Dominion of Canada, all our rigifit, title and 
privilege whatsoever, which we, the said Chiefs and the said bands which we 
represent have, hold or enjoy^ of, in and to the territory <lei>crib('<i and fully set 
out in the said arlicles of treaty j anil every part thereof* To have \m\ to hold 
ihe same unto and to the use of Her said Majesty the Queen, lltt heirs and sue* 
cessora forever 

And we hereby agree to accept the several provisions^ payn^cnts and reserves 
of the said treaty, as therein Stated, and solemnly promise and engage to abide 
by, carry out and fulfil all the stipulations, obligations and conditions therein 
contained, on the part of the said Chiefs and Indians therein named, to be ob- 
served and performed; and in all things to conform to the articles of the said 
treaty as if we ourselves and the bands which we represent had been originally 
contracting parties thereto, and had been present and attached our signatures 
to the said treaty. 

In Witmess WHEREor, Her Majesty's said Commissioners and the fiald 
Indian Chiefs have hereunto subscribed and set their hands, this thirteenth day 
of October, in the year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three/ 



Signed by 8. J. Dawson, E^nuirc, 
one of Her Majesty^s said Com- 
missioners, for and on behalf and 
with the authority and consent 
of the Honorable Alexander 
Morris, Lieutenant Governor of 

* Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories, and J. A» N. Pro- 
vcncher, Esq , the remaining 
two Commissioners, and himself 
and by the Chiefs within named, 
on behalf of themselves and the 
several bands which they repre- 
sent, the same and the annexed 
eertified copy of articles of 
treaty having been first read and 
explained in presence of the fol- 
lowing witnesses: 

Taos. A. P* Towfins, 

Joim AlTKEN, 
A, J* McDONTALO. 

his 

J AS. LOOANOSH, X 

mark* 

PlNLLSlSE. 



For and on behalf of the Conimiwiioners, 
the Honorable Alexander Morris, Lieut* 
Governor of Manitoba and the Korth- 
West Territories, Joseph Albert Kor- 
bert Provencher, Esquue, and the un^ 
dersigned 

R, J. Dawj^on. 

Coffmta.^ioner, 
his 

Pav-ba-ma-chas, X 
, mark, 
his 

Re-ba-quin, X 
mark. 

his 

ME-TAS-fiO-qUE-NK-tKANK, X 

iriark. 
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To S, J. Dm^oUy Esquire, Indian Commissioner, dc, Ac, 

ing 

iiRrrjJd upon, mi to sigrt tind tfxpcuto for us uiul in our name und on our l)chalf 
Iho foregoing ngrecmcnt fltinexecl to thp forogoiiig tri'iUy. 

North-West Anoli;, Lake OF THE Woods, ALEXMORRIS, 

October 4th, A D. 1873. Lieutenant-GovcrnoK 

J. A. N. PHOVENCHEU, 
Indian Comnns*\'oi\cr. 

ADHESION BY HAUTOEEDS OF RAINY 
RIVER AND LAKE 

This Mmorandum of Agreement rnade and entered into this t\vclfth day 
of September one thoui^rind eight hundfcd and scvcnty-fivc, between Nicholas 
Chatelftinc. Indmn inti^rproicr at Fori Frnniia and the l^iirn'^ and nctinR 
hert*ln tjolely In the latter tapjiHly for and as reprcscnling the Ktutl Half-breeds, 
on the one part, and John Sioughton Dennis, Surveyor General of Doininlon 
I.ands, 88 representing HerMajojity the Queen through the Government of the 
Dominion, of the other part, Witnesseth as follows:— 

Whereas the Half-breeds above describedv by virtue of their Indian blood, 
claim a certain interest or title in the hnds or territories in the vicinity of Rainy 
Lake and the Rainy Riyer, for the commutation or surrender of wllich clainia 
tncy ask compenfiation from the Oovornment. 

And , wlcroas, having fully and dclibcratclv disousised and considered the 
matter, the said Half-breeds have elected to join in the treaty made between 
the Indians and Her Majesty, at the North- West Angle of the Lake of the Woods, 
on the tlurd duy of October, 1873, and have expressed a desire thereto, and to 
become subject to the termf and conditions thereof in all respects ^avin^ as here* 
mafier set forth. 

It is now hereby agreed upon by and between the said parties hereto (this 
Agreement, however, to be subject in all respects to approval and confirmation 
by the Government, xvitliout wJiich the m\w shall be considered uk void and of 
no cITccl), as follows, that is to say; The Half-breeds, through Nicholas Chatelaine, 
their Chief above named, as representing them herein, agree as follows: that is 
to say:-^ 

1 'fhat they hereby futty and voluntarily surrender to Her Majesty the Queen 
to be held by Her Majesty and Her successors for over^ any and all claim, right, 
title or nlerest which they, by virtue of their Indian blood, have or posset in 
the lands or terniorics above described, and solemnly promisee to observe all 
Iho terms and conditions of the said treaty (a copy whereof, duty certified bv 
the Honourable the Secrelary of State of the Dominion has been thisdav placed 
in the hands of the said Nicholas Chalolciino). * 

In consideration of which Her Majesty agrees as follows, that is to say:-^ 
That the said Half-breeds, keeping arid observing on their part the terms 
and conditions of the said treaty shall receive compensation In the way of re- 
sorves of Jand, payments, annuities and presents, in manner similar to that set 
forth in the several respects for the Indians in the said treaty ; it being undcr^ilood, 
however, that any sum expended annually by Jfer Majesty In the purchase of 
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ftmmui\ition and twine for nets for the use of the said Half-breeds shall i;ot be 
taken out of the fifteen hundred dollars set apart by the treaty for the purchase 
annually of those articles for the Indians, but shalJ bo In addition thereto, and 
shhil be A pro raia amount in the proportion of the number of ilalf-brocds parties 
hereto to the number of Indians embraced in the treaty; and it being further 
understood that the said HalNbreeds shall be entitled to all the bcnofits of Iho 
said treaty as from the date thereof, as regards payments and annuities/in the 
same manner as if they had been present and had become parlies to the same 
at the time of tho making thereof. 

And whereas the said Half-breeds desire tho land set forth as tracts marked 
(A) and (B) on the rough diagram attached hereto, and marked with tho initials 
of tho parties aforementioned to this agrcomcnt, us their reserves (in all rlphteen 
square miles), to which they would bo entitled under the provisions of the trciityj 
the same is hereby agreed to on the part of the Government. 

Should this agreement bo approved by the Govcrumentj tho reserves as 
above to bo surveyed in duo course. 

Signed at Fort Francis, the day ] J. S. DENNIS, IL.SJ 
and date above mentioned, \ his 
in presence of us as witnesses: J NICHOLAS x CHATELAl NE. (L.S,] 

A. 11, TittiE, mark. 

Chas. S. CaowE, 

W, B, lllCHAnDSON, 

L. KirrsoN. 

Adhesiok or Lac Seul Indians TO Treatv No. 3 



LacSbul, 9th June, 1874. 

AVOi the Chiefs and Councillors of Lac Seul, SeuV Trout ami Sturgeon 
Lakes, subscribe and set our marks, that we and our followers will nbido by the 
articles of the Treaty made and concluded with tho Indiana at the North West 
Anglo of tho Lake of the Woods, on the third day of October, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three, between Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, by Her. Commissioners, Hon. 
Alexander Morris, Lieutenant Governor of Manitoba and the North*West 
Territories, Joseph Albert N. Provencher, and Simon J. Dawson, of the one part, 
and the Saultcaux tribes of Ojibcwas Indians, inhabitants of the country ns 
defmed by the Treaty aforesaid/ 

In Witness AVhereop, Her Majesty's Indian Agent and the Chiefs and 
Councillors have hereto set their hands at I ac Seul, on the 9^h day of Jun6> 1874. 

(Signed) R» J. N. Pitker, Indian Agenl. 
John CftOMAniVr his X markr 
Chief. 

AcKEMENCEi hU X mark, 
MAiNJiETAtNEQUinE, his X mark. 
Kah-K£e*jieckwahE| his X mftrk, 
Councillors, 

The whole Treaty explained by R» J. N. Pither. 

Witnesses; 

(Signed) James McKenzie, 
Lovts Kittson. 
hU 

Nicholas X Chatelaine. 
mark. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 
OF THE 

RED LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION 

Kedlake, Minnesota 

A HISTORV OF ITS PEOPLE 
AND PROGRESS 

lis V,wi\s F. MiiTKi.iiio.Ti'., Hut'jrhj! f.Jitnr 
Kofr. Git*VEj, rff/W £yf/'jf 




•.ENERAL rOUNClL OF THE RED LAKE BAND OF 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS AND THE 
BELTRAMI COUNTY HUSTORICAL SOCIETY' 

- Atijjiisl 1957 
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131. Ah-bf.Uh-lit-kl-k* 



8$ 4. Kiy-tnV-r<*h-U)W 

310. KLh pfty-bitt-ii^ 

343. N*y-nAh p*h <J» ■ ■ 

341. Kih *e'Uh-<um-l«-Jih kuog 

84fi Me-thuck-t-bln-ali 
341. Bhtv-iiMir-wiu^h 
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Wo hcrobv certify thai Ihe foregoing inslrumcnl was fully inicrprclc 
and explained to the Indians of Ihe Red Lake Bciervatlon whose name 
are iubscribcd and affixed Iherelo, and that wo were present and witnesse 
the signatures of each. s/ P. H. Beaulieu | 

Intevpreler to the CommlsslOj 
S/ M. C. English, Inierprelei 

S/ John English \ 
S/ H. H. Beaulieu ^ ^ \ 

Red Lake Reservation, Minn., July 6, 1389, j 

V/o hereby certify that we were present and witnessed the signature; 
of the above named Indians to the ^^^^^'^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 

S/ J. E. PcrrauU 

S/ 0. A. Morrison 

S ' Robert Fairbanks 

S W. R. Spears _ ■ , . 

Red take Reservation^ Mmn., July 8, 1889. ; 

Executive Mansion, March 4i 189 

This instrument in writing, negotiated with the Red Lake Bands t 
ChipSwa iS'in the State of Minnesota, under and in pursuance of t>. 
act of Conct^s^ d H. 1889. entitled ''An act for the relief an 

civiliLS^oTthrc^^^^^^ Indians in the State of Minnesota,'' where; 
fi is also^^^^ agreements therefore shall bo approved by th 

PresidSt ?f SrUn^^ States before taking effect." is hereby approve. 

S/ Benjamin Harrison 
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sorvntlon in 1902 at the hw of (A was u Chief on the north sMe 
of the hike and spoke at the aKreoment of 1889 but did not sign 
the Mgreemont as he wanted to ^ee some of the benefits first 
Ho was fifty years old then. 

{sh-nue-M-gun (The last Child in the Family) Red Uke, 1879 

.lourdain, Alex-ealnce — Went with the last Official Indian Dele* 
gatlon to Washington from Red Lake in 1909 as a delegate, 

Ka-ehl-un-lsh-c-naw.bay (Big Indian) Red Lake, signed the treaty 
of 1863, 

Kah-hay^no-dln (Perpetual Wind) Chief, Red Lake, 1902, Mgned 
the agreement for the sale of the western part of the re.'ierva* 
_ tionin 1902 at the aire of 67. [ 

Kft^kee^ka-kee-sick or Ka-kee-ga-Ke-shlg ( Perpetual Day) Was 
ganted 100 acres on the Red Lake reservation by an Act of 
CongreK$> 1902. . 

KaW'Wash-kc-ne^kay (Crooked Arm) Chief, Red Lake, signed the 
treaty of Red Lake River Crossing, 1803, (Compare with cor* 
root ^spelling of Wa-v ush-kin-ik-a) • 

Kay-bay-gah-bow (Perp«tutil Standing) Red Lake, signed the 
treaty and aj^reement of 1889 at the age of 44, was an early 
policeman at Bed Lake. 

Kay-bay-gah^hov (Perpetual Standing) Chiefs Red Lake, signed 
the treaty of 1902 for the sale of the western part of the 
reservation at the age of 65, (Compare with above name— 
8ame Chief), 

Kay.tush-ke-wub-e4uitg (Tight Sitting) Warrior, Red Lake, signed 
the treaty of 186«1. 

Kid*i*quem or Kl-di»quam (Your own Woman) Red Lake, 1879. 

Kis-d-ad-tke (Grand Caribou) Chief, North side of Red Lake. 

Ki-we^dln;ok (Woman of the North Wind) Red Lake, 1879, 

i Lawrence, HaxUc— Signed the treaty and agreement of 1889 at the 
age of 22. was a delegate to the last Off icial Indian Delegation 
that went to Washington in 1909; was a recognized Chief on 
the General Council at Red Lake some time after 1918. Died 
- In 1957, 

Utile Rock— Chief, Red Lake, in 1818. 

M,i>;on, J(>e— Early poHcoman at IuhI Lake and went with the fast 
Official Indian Delegation to Washington in 1909. 

Maw-gc-ke-wls (Evil Spirit) Warrior. Red Luke, signed the treaty 
' arid agreement of 1889 at the age of 30. 
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BUFFALO POINT PROJECT 



The Buffalo Point project is a long-range development 
program on the Buffalo Point Indian Reserve on Lake of the 
Woods* (See map, 52) The Indians who own this area 
are working to develop a major resort complex on tribal 
lands. At present four families are involved in the 
project* The names include Thunder, Lightning, Cobeness, 
and Handorgan* The group has decided to work with the 
Department of Indian Atfairs and Northern Development and 
with the Manitoba Brotherhoodt They have refused offers 
from development companies and prefer to work on the 
project themselves. The area covers about 4000 acres* 
The company has been legally named the Buffalo Bay 
Development Company 
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COUNCIL FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 

For the year 1973, the Uinneaotft legislature granted 
the state educational aystem the total sum of $750, 000 for 
innovate projects to be submitted to the State Departiadat 
of Education under a program called "Council for ^ju a lit y 
Education." 

The proposal referred to on page 108 is an outgrowth 
of this particMlft|» research. The proposal deals with 
improving the self-image of the Indian student and at the 
same ^li ^^ft^Udei ohfthging the non-Indian prejudice to a 
mH te^tt fidXihg for the Indian's condition. It consists 
ttf ih-#ervice training for teachers, gathering data about 
th» positive aspects of the Indian historical and cultural 
dontS'4hUtl4oni and developing a specific resource center 
within bhi l0h<>Pl» l^his resource center would contain 
Indian ofaft work, photographs, records and 

Ott^f!?' p^e^terials ^iifttied to the project. 



